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The Auto Show — where cars are turned upside down and inside out for the buyer. 
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NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS EQUIPMENT GI | 


‘S20 ADA 


jedlord 


Read What One Progressive 
Operator Says About His New 
Allis-Chalmers Equipment. 
Find Out How Allis-Chalmers, 
with 90 Years Experience, 
Can Get You Lower Costs... 
Bigger Profits . . . with the 
Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


When progressive operators want ex- 
tra profits, this is what they do! They 
modernize to make money! They re- 
place old machines with new equip- 
ment... equipment that gives them a 
BIGGER PROFIT on the products 
they make! 

Here’s what the superintendent of a 
large flour mill wrote us about his 
new Allis-Chalmers equipment. Read 
this paragraph from his letter . . 

“IT am sending you today’s labora- 
tory report. We are making 97% in 
regard to ash. We could not do this 


with the old sifters — we had to go 
as low as 85 to 87%. The sales de- 
partment tells me that every 5% of 
clear put into the patent means 10¢ 
a barrel, so I am going to let you 
figure it out for yourself on a 1600- 


barrel unit!” 


Get These Extra Profits! 
Think of it! Twenty cents a barrel 
more ... since this mill modernized 
with the Allis-Chalmers system! $320 


in EXTRA PROFITS! 


That’s what we mean when we say 
— “Allis-Chalmers is the equipment 


aday... 


yaa 
PROFIIS 


SOME OF THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Nordyke Square Sifters that are getting 
20¢ a barrel more for a 160( | 
mill in the mid-west . . . prox 

really costs nothing to modernize. 


EVERY DAY ALLIS-CHALMERS 
equipment, like the purifiers and reels 
being unloaded here, goes out fr: ne 
big Milwaukee shops to mills al 

the country ... to millers wh 

the value of modernization! 


that pays for itself!” And that’s what 
modernization brings in any field... 
whatever your production problems! 

Don’t wait! Follow the lead of thou 
sands of other industrial executives 
who are letting Allis-Chalmers co- 
operative engineering help them solve 
their operating problems...make their 
workers’ jobs easier...cut their costs! 

To get the advantage of Allis- 
Chalmers 90 years of experience, call 
an Allis-Chalmers trained engineer in 
the district office near you! Get the 
facts today! 





ALLIS-CHALMERD 


HILWAUKEE-WISCONS@D 


Saw Mill end Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Machinery _+ Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Electrical Equipment +» Power Transmission Equipment + 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Compressors 
* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mil) Equipment + Boiier Feedwater Treatment + 
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NEW LUXURY 
THROUGHOUT 


1. MAGNIFICENT STYLING— 
new luxury, distinction. 

2. BIGGER CAR—117-inch 
wheelbase—wider seats! 

3. THE LUXURY RIDE! New 
appointments, new chas- 
sis engineering —entirely 
new ride formula. 

4. SUPERFINISH of vital 
engine partsadds tolong- 
life smoothness. 


THE EXCITING 





A£/ CAR OF 1940 





¥ 








JITH ITS NEW LUXURY STYLING, luxury per- 
formance, luxury ride, this big 1940 Plym- 

outh is a tremendous hit all over the country 
New engineering, new designing, have created 
the Luxury Ride! Wheelbase is now 117 inches! 
[here’s a luxurious new feel in Plymouth’s Float- 


ing Power engine—Superpnished in vital parts. 


Steering post gear shift and front coil springs 
are on even the low est-priced models at no extra 
cost. Running boards are optional. 

See Plymouth—take the Luxury Ride today! 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M., E.5S.T. 


[940 PLYMOUTH 


Commercial Car Users: 

See the Complete Line 

of New 1940 Plymouth 
Commercial Cars! 


The Low-Priced Beaiiy 
with the LUXURY RIDE 
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The curtain qoes up next wee f ans\ 

auto industry's annual super-s)x Vest Coa 

| duction—the auto show, where it are | 

turers trot out their plain a ext v 

models and bedazzle the U.S ‘S10 
into the conviction that the old 6 

in the garage is too outdated t 
around any longer. Maybe the i Buildin 


doesn't expect its usual record Ix CLevVt 


eatened 


ance at the shows this year, beca 
scaling admission prices lower—in Ni buildin 


York. for example, the old 75¢ ad 
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| view of the 1940 business year as ring \ 
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y—textile mills stepping up op- 
iron ore production getting set 

Industries, Ltd., 

production of 


se, Canadian 
lominates the 
. and explosives, extending its 
facilities—evervthing \merican 
wants to know about Canada’s 


tions, p.- 59. 


Fair Finish 
Ox Oct. 29 San Francisco's $50,000,000 
Gate Exposition shuts its doors. 
rhat's five weeks ahead of the closing 
originally scheduled, but attend- 

it the exposition hasn’t been any- 
predictions 
vere that there 20,000,000 
sitors this year, but only 9,000,000 
ave showed up thus far—and when the 
aily gate continued to fall off recently 
e fair decided to call it a season Now 
at the end’s in sight, two questions are 
» for answers: What did the fair do for 
West Coast vear?—and 
are the chances of the fair going 
The answers are in the 


spectacular advance 


would be 


business this 
nat 
) next year? 
tory. “$100,000,000 Treasure Island,” on 


» 26 


Building 

Ix CLEVELAND 
ireatened drive of the Dept 
on building costs, monopolies and rackets 


last week the long- 


of Justice 


finally got under way when grand jurors 
began hearing evidence of an alleged 
glazing monopoly in Cleveland, and a 
plumbing monopoly on a national scale. 
In New York at the same time a jury 
vas called to investigate the electric in- 
lustry. Now half a dozen juries are ex- 
pected in other cities. Thurman Arnold's 
attempt to uncover a gigantic “con- 
spiracy” to maintain high price levels in 
the building industry is really due for an 
What the charges are in the 


cases now being heard, p. 22. 


airing. 


Union Pacific 

WHEN A FREIGHT ConpuUcTOR told Presi- 
lent W. N. Jeffers of Union Pacific last 
vear that the railroad was unnecessarily 
lot of freight traffic because of 
nflexible schedules, rates and classifica- 
Union 


iOsing 


tions, the top management of 
Pacific decided to let its employees, not 
its officers, conduct a freight traffic sur- 
vey. On each division of the line, two 
freight 


neer and a station agent went to work 


conductors, a locomotive eng 
interviewing shippers and receivers to 
find out what method of transportation 
they preferred and why. What they 
found out, what it did for their freight 
their 


business and employee-relations, 


p. 28. 


“These days I’m busier than 
a one-armed paperhanger!” 


HINGS are certainly humming around 

here. New orders coming in. Produc- 
tion stepped up. Price schedules to be 
revised. New employees to be trained. 
And every job is ‘rush’. 

“It’s kept me swamped with details at 
the very time I should be free for clear- 
headed planning. Our old system may 
have been adequate for handling ordinary 
routine. But it broke down the minute we 
were faced with an emergency. I've got to 
find some way to get things organized and 
running smoothly again.” 


Here's new help for business men 
to meet today’s new conditions... 


Send for the Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond and the new booklet, “21 Ways to 
Keep a Clear Desk.’ This material gives 
you a comprehensive story of how to use 
paper and printing to organize your work. 
Shows you how efficient printed forms can 


take details off your shoulders, keep jobs 
moving, pin down responsibility how a 
color signal system can speed up work and 
eliminate errors . .. how up-to-date station 
ery can build good will and bring in sales 

Find out how simply and economically 
good paper* can streamline your entire 
organization for emergency work. Send for 
the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
and the “21 Ways” booklet. They're free. 


*25 GOOD LETTERHEADS OR FORMS ON HAMMERMILL BOND 


COST ONLY 


I¢ MORE THAN ON CHEAP, UNKNOWN PAPER 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Please send me, free, ‘21 Ways to Keer 
a Clear Desk” and the 1939 Working Kit 
of Hammermill Bond. BW 


Toothbrushes 

THE RUMOR IS AROUND that sales of Dr. 
West’s Miracle-Tuft 
been sluggish because its synthetic bris- 


; 


toothbrush have 


_ Position. — 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 


les wear too long. The figures on all 
toothbrush sales and on Weco sales, just 


relos 4 
released, give the real answer, p. 40. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK iT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIK 
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to read thia column about 
p: U.S. Pat. Of. 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


A most unusual paper. Strong when wet 
...grease-proof, too. This double feature 







uses. Here are some: 






BUTTER 


Patapar wrappers protect flavor 
and freshness, and help prevent 
moisture vapor transmission. 








BOTTLE HOODS 






the pouring lips of milk bottles. 
They lend sales appeal, and pro- 
tect from dirt, dust, flies, germs, 
and prowling animals. 










SAUSAGE 

Patapar wrappers resist grease 
penetration . . . stay clean and 
attractive. 










<— BACON 


‘ J Bacon averages 31.8% water, 


} ™ 
<4S 39 2.6% fat. But Patapar is strong 





when wet and grease-proof, too. 
So it gives safe protection. 





FISH 





X z= Fish wrappers must be able to 


L / withstand both moisture and 
mT natural seafood oils. Patapar is 
: just the paper to use. 









IN FOOD LOCKERS 


Patapar is widely used for pack- 
aging cuts of meats in cold 








For packaging such 
lubricated instruments and 
parts, Patapar often serves 
where nothing else will do. 









you have a product 
or moisture or both 


EXECUTIVES: If 


that contains grease 








—we suggest you consider Patapar. 
For samples and further descriptive 
information, write us. 











Patapar 
INSOLUBLE 
GREASE-PROOF 
ODORLESS 








Sold in sheets and rolls in many 
weights and finishes. Gives rich 
printing effects in one or more 
colors — by letterpress or offset 
process. 
























Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Franciaco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 














BUSINESS MEN: Maybe it will pay you 


— cS 7 storage locker plants. Stands up 
= SF under low temperatures. | 


METAL INSTRUMENTS | 


. | 
items as 











Printed Patapar hoods protect | 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Adhibitions 


A cHanpe ter, which is built in the form 
of a musical note, has been installed in 
the Hammond Organ Studios, New York 
City. “This is the first time,” the de- 
signers say, “that a musical note has ever 
been constructed as a lighting fixture.” 
Lord & Thomas, the advertising 





makes it the one sheet for hundreds of 





agency, is handling a campaign called 
“Milk in Industry” for organized milk 
producers in San Francisco. Business 
houses are urged to allow employees 10 
minutes a day for a glass of milk. The 
promoters say that Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia has agreed to serve a pint of milk 
a day to sailors of the tanker fleet. 
Perspicacious General Motors has at- 
tached to the conventional press releases 
describing its Auto Show exhibits a 
sheath of shorts for fillers in Automo- 
bile Editions. Meanwhile, Buick has 
given brightly colored umbrellas, carry- 
ing the slogan, “Rain or Shine, Best 
Bet’s Buick,” to doormen at nightclubs 
and hotels throughout the country. 
The First National Bank of Boston 
has issued a monograph on the six New 
England states. The bank says, firmly. 
that exactly 300 years ago a William 
Wood sold New England to the Puritans 
with the first prospectus for the area. 


Our Times 


Tue Bururncrton railroad keeps an iron 
lung for the service of its employees and 
the public in general. It was rushed from 
Denver this week to relieve an eight-yvear- 
old infantile paralysis victim in St. Paul. 

Competent managers for cooperative 
grocery stores are being trained by the 
Rochdale Institute, a school for con- 
sumer cooperation, in collaboration with 
two cooperatives. A 10-weeks training 
course in management started this week 
and, in January, the students will begin 
to practice in a model store. 

A wildcat well near Yazoo City, Miss.. 
has struck oil, making Mississippi the 
twenty-second oil-producing state. 

Sometime next week the Antarctic 
Snow Cruiser, an automobile 55 ft. long 
and weighing 75,000 Ib., will be driven 
from Chicago to Boston on a shakedown 
trip. It has been built by the Pullman 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. for the Research 
Foundation of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology and will be immediately loaned 
to the United States Antarctic Service 
for an expedition to the South Pole. The 
machine, which carries an airplane on its 
back, has accommodation for four and 
can cruise 5,000 miles over rough ice. 

At least six cities (Lansing, Mich., 
Indianapolis, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Balti- 
more, Md., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Goshen, N. Y.) now grind up their garb- 
age and dispose of it with the sewage, 


the American Public Works Assc 
reports. Other methods of garbay 
posal: incineration and hog-feedin, 
Contracts will be awarded this 
for foundation excavations for th 
du Pont Cellophane plant at Clinton. [, 
The six-story Maxwell House (.,‘4, 
plant in Hoboken, N. J., has been «(f- 
cially opened. It was begun last Ja: 


What’s New? 
IN THE TEST FLIGHT of a new plan 


pilot ordinarily writes data on a pa: of 


paper fastened to his leg. Vultee ir. 
plane Co., Los Angeles, which is 
rently testing a new batch of war p 

is using a movie camera to 1 
changes on the instrument board « 
—while the pilot dictates his obs: 
tions into a microphone. 

The children are charmed by an RCA 
Victrola Junior which costs about 
dollars and is built to stand the kr 
of the more stormy moods of five-y 
olds. The electrically 


driven turnt 











will carry records up to the 12-in. size 
and the cone speaker has “remarkabl: 
fidelity and tone.” 

Stand-Up Tube Cap Corp. manufa 
tures a tube for shaving cream or tooth 
paste that can stand upside-down on its 
broad-based, Bakelite cap. 


The West Bend (Ind.) Aluminum 
Co.’s new singing teakettle has no lid 
The kettle is filled through a 
mouthed spout, which is covered with a 
whistling cap. 

A Burgess Battery Co, electric Jan 
tern has two bulbs on a sliding carriage 
When one burns out, the other can be 
snapped into position quicker than ar 


Ww ide 


usher can say “This way, please.” 

A new type of crash truck was added 
to the equipment for New York City’s 
North Beach airport this week. The 
truck, which was designed and built by 
Walter Kidde & Co. to get around the 
big field in a hurry, will fight airplane 
fires with carbon dioxide snow. 
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_— 
wasHiNcTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
—Don't think the lend-spend idea 
is dead. It isn’t. Undaunted by the 
hot foot that Congress gave their 
pet plan last session, assorted New 
Dealers are quietly but earnestly 
pushing the idea. And they are 
even more ambitious this year than 
they were last, for now they claim 
that the hurriedly trumped - up 
$3,000,000,000 program for such 
projects as public works, express 
highways, and rural electrification 
wasn't adequate anyhow to bolster 
the economics of democracy, still 
lagging because, they say, not 
enough of the nation’s savings go 
into investment to lift purchasing 
power and keep production equip- 
ment in full operation. 


War Boom No Cure 
THE NEW APPROACH is fashioned out of 
the argument that 
remedy only a palliative. 

The lend-spenders’ broad proposition, 
as you know, runs this way: If private 
industry can’t absorb all our savings, 
the government must find ways to divert 
investments by 


a war boom is no 


them into productive 
measures much more far-reaching than 
any taken to date. 

This thesis is tempered only by an 
occasional disposition to recognize that 
if the government starts speeding up 
and manipulating the flow of invest- 
ment, private industry may lay down on 
expansion plans. 


Public Ownership Wedge 
THERE'S NO CONCRETE PLAN YET—Cer- 
tainly no expectation of enactment until 
the next regular session—but influential 
spend-lenders are encouraging all and 
sundry to ventilate their ideas, provided, 
of course, that they track generally with 
their own. The more radical contingent 
frankly looks at “spend-lend” only as an 
opening wedge for government owner- 
ship. 

You are likely in the next few months 
to hear a good deal of talk generated by 
their cerebration, including one prize 
scheme by which a new government de- 
partment would be set up to invest in 
industry. 

At the outset, investments would be 
confined to the railroads and _ utilities, 
and the basic condition of such invest- 
ment, as specified by law, would be 
complete reorganization in which stock, 
based on valuation of the property, 
would be issued in exchange for all 
outstanding securities. 

Additional stock would be issued to 
cover new expenditures, and the govern- 
ment would take all that investment 


bankers failed to underwrite and sell to 
the public 

The virtue claimed for such a scheme 
is that it would provide a funnel for a 
large volume of savings for several years, 
as the government department would 
derive its funds from the sale of guaran- 
teed bonds to the public. 
Easing the Transition 
Oruer Groups, including individuals in 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve, 
are thinking of a spend-lend program as 
a means of cushioning the economic 
shock, caused by the eventual transition 
from war to peace. However, such well- 
intentioned operations might provide just 
the sort of opening which the govern 
ment-ownership advocates are looking 
for, unrealistic as that may seem 

In any case, all such thoughts for the 
future have one common denominator 
more and more government spending for 
the immediate future. Of course heavy 





Anonymous Efficiency 


Wide World 
Since Lauchlin Currie was picked to 
be one of Roosevelt's “anonymous” 
administrative assistants, he has 
filled the role to perfection. He's 
polite, diplomatic, and unassuming, 
but he keeps ideas flowing smoothly 
back and forth between F.D.R. and 
Administration officials, big and 
little. Formerly one of Governor 
Eccles’ research experts in the Fed- 
eral Reserve, Currie is in the van- 
guard of the New Deal contingent 
now incubating new spend-lend 
plans which discount war prosperity 


as a remedy for economic problems. 


spending for armament fills the bil 


pretty adequately 


Tip-Off on Arms Embargo 


A 5-To-2 victory for repeal of the arms 
embargo is certain when the final roll call 
comes. This is clearly foreshadowed by 
the 65-to-26 vote on 
tion, to take separate votes on cash-and 
Ly spite 


sen Pobey's me 


carry and the arms embargo 
denials of the pro embargo bloc that the 
vote on the Tobey resolution had any 
significance, every Senator realized that 
it would be bad politics to vote with the 
time and against 


Administration one 


the next 


Fast Finish on Neutrality 
OraToRY WILL Get thinner as the neu 
trality debate 


aren't 


proceeds. There simply 
to permit 


Sen 


enough angles many 
new headlines. As Burt 
Wheeler said to the pro-embargo leaders 
when they called on him for a speech 
“Everything has been said. Should I 
talk just for the sake of talking?” 

As a result, the debate will probably 
wind up sooner than expected, perhaps 
Nov. 1. 

Two reasons 
fusal to sanction any 
Congress until the neutrality 
settled. He doesn’t want to have to put 
than 
want 


shrewd 


bef« re 
underlie Roosevelt's re 
new moves in 

issue is 
behind one move at 


steam more 


once, and he doesn't Congress to 
stay here after the embargo is repealed 
Sentiment in Congress is drifting his 
way. The boys have about decided they 
would like a long Christmas holiday. 


No Price Law Now 
INDUSTRY LEADERS, now hobnobbing in 
Washington, think that business can ac 
cept at face value the President's assur 
ance that no price control legislation is 
contemplated now. Possibly government 
action can be staved off indefinitely. 
Reaction in 
problem takes two forms: (1) belief that 
the spread of accurate knowledge regard 
ing inventories will effectively check 
hysterical buying and consequent price 
kiting; (2) a especially 
distributors, to their 


business to the price 


disposition, 
among establish 
position now in such fashion that they 
can escape responsibility for whatever 
unwarranted price jump occurs 


Inventory Job Scheduled 


ConseENsUS among government officials 
and business leaders is that the Com- 
merce Department should undertake a 
nationwide inventory at every stage of 
production and distribution. Trade as 
sociations may expect shortly a request 
to cooperate. 

Either to support this plan or as an 
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COLLEGE INVESTS IN 






GETS FINE RESULTS 


Keuka College Installs Webster 
Moderator System to Provide 
Comfort in Coldest Weather 


BALANCED HEAT DISTRIBUTION 













Assures Minimum Expense for 
Replacing Worn Equipment 


SAVES $603.46 FIRST SEASON 


Keuka Park, N. Y.—Three buildings on 
the Keuka College campus are enjoying 
steam heating comfort during the cold- 
est winter weather as the result of a 
Webster Heating Modernization Pro- 
gram carried out in 1936. 


“The Moderator System at Keuka Col- 
lege has resulted in added comfort for 
residents and users of the buildings,” says 
L. R. Loomis, College Treasurer. 

“We have experienced a more even 
heat distribution and have made a sub- 
stantial saving in the cost of coal, both 
of which items were of interest to us. 
The Webster organization gave us a great 
deal more service than was called for in 
the contract.” 




























Keuka College Buildings, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Left to right: Richardson Hall, Ball Hall, Hegeman Hall 


In the first year with the Webster 
Moderator System, the cost of coal for 








MODERN HEATING AND 


Selection of Moderator System | 


| other are 





heating the three Keuka College build- 
ings was reduced $603.46. 

To allow the operating engineer to ad- 
just the steam supply to meet occupancy 
conditions, a separate steam shut-off was 
provided for each of the buildings. 

The Webster Moderator System was 
installed by the American Warming & 
Ventilating Co., of Elmira, N. Y. There 
is a total of 17,612 sq. ft. of installed 
direct radiation. 
















Low 
HEATING 
COST 


GET THIS BOOK . . . Read the | 
fact stories about economy and 
comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
for “Performance Facts.” 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 | 





















alternative, the Temporary National 
zconomic Committee may be asked to 
use its subpoena powers to produce the 
| information. Such compulsion is not 
| likely to be used except at a critical 
when it can be applied either 
selectively to one or more industries or 
to all industries. 


_ 


stage 


| Business on the Spot 


Inpustry is much more conscious of 
price problems now than in the World 
War period because government agencies, 
| that have been set up since then can 
| pursue inquiries or take action that can 

make it very uncomfortable for concerns 
seeking selfish advantage. 

To protect its own skin, business is 
anxious now to establish cost of replace- 
ment as a legitimate price policy. This 
would make it possible to avoid progres- 
sive dissipation of capital, most of which 
is invested in inventory. 





For Retailers’ Defense 


Representep on Sec. Wallace’s Agricul- 
tural Advisory Council one way or an- 
$50,000 food retailers. This 
leaves about 1,150,000 other retailers out 
in the cold. To secure representation of 
this group in federal planning councils, 
the American Retail Federation expects 
to tackle the problem from the con- 
sumer angle in the realization that con- 
sumers are politically stronger than 


| retailers. 


A.R.F. is pulling strings at the White 
House to get the President to set up a 
so-called consumer advisory board in- 


cluding one representative of the re- 


| tailers, one of wholesalers, one from the 


professional consumer organizations, one 
from the consumer goods industries, to- 
gether with individual representatives of 
the Department of Justice, Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Agriculture. 
Thurman Arnold, the Justice Depart- 
ment’s price-buster, and Donald Mont- 
Consumers’ Counsel of AAA, 
favor the proposal, but A.R.F.’s hope of 
gaining its end isn’t exactiy bright 


gomery. 


Price Collusion Precedent 


Mere tureat of antitrust 
puts a damper on price increases in 
industries well acquainted with the De- 
partment of Justice, but the law’s bark 
is worse than its bite because proof of 
collusive action to hike prices is hard 
to nail down 

Department lawyers who have been 
thumbing the antitrust case book for 
years back see a ray of hope, however, 
in U. S. Collins. In_ this 
various commission merchants were in- 
dicted in September, 1914 for alleged 
conspiracy to fix the prices at which 
country produce should be sold in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Most of the defendants 
pleaded nolo contendere. The fines 
amounted to $650 all told, but lawyers 
think the courts might be tougher now. 


prosecution 


versus case, 
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What to Do on Oct. ?4 


Just TO KEEP you straight o) 
Wage-Hour Law’s zero hour | 
24, this is the gospel: Your { 
work week beginning after 
night October 23, must be bro 
down from 44 hours to 42 } 
maximum. If your work week 
gins, say October 27, the 42 
maximum starts that day. W 
time, of course, is not transfera 
from one week to another. Th: 
crease in the statutory minim 
wage, from 25¢ to 30¢, starts 
midnight October 23, regardless of 
when your work week begins 











Arnold Probes Food Prices 


THurMAN ARNOLD has ordered 
sleuths to track down illegal price-fixing 
in the food trade, both chain and 
dependent. His action ties up onl 
cidentally with “war profiteering.” For 
a year past, the Assistant Attorney 
General has kept a suspicious eye peeled 
for price-fixing combinations unde: 
cloak of the fair trade 
claims that a legal privilege is no war 
rant for its abuse to suppress compet 


laws. An 


tion. His agents are nosing around mostly 
in Ohio, w“ hich was picked by the grocery 
trade as a “proving ground” to demon- 
strate the merits 
trade in that 


TNEC Faces an Issue 
INTERNAL SQUABBLING in the Temporary 
National doesn’t 
often come to the top. Its behavior 

compliment to Sen. O’Mahoney’s smoot! 
work as chairman in easing frictior 

TNEC’s congressional 


and representatives of the “downtoy 


and demerits of fair 
line of business. 


Economic Committee 


tween members 


agencies. 


This week, however, the monop 
committee was confronted with charges 
that the Association of American Ra 


roads had offered special rates to ma 
O'Mahoney 
Congressional members wanted to turn 


oil companies. and ot 
this unpleasant subject over to the Di 
partment of Justice for investigat 
but Jerome Frank and Leon Henderson 
flatly opposed sidetracking the issue 
They won a compromise by which 
TNEC’s staff will check on 
said to support the charges before t! 
phase of the hearings on the oil industry 
is resumed. 


ey ider ce 


Profiteering Probe Lags 


INciwENTALLY, TNEC is still without any 
definite plans for the conduct of its 
“profiteering” inquiry, suggested by the 
President to Chairman O’Mahoney r 
cently. Staff workers are drafting several 
proposed lines of investigation for con- 
sideration by its committee, but they 
are not expected to be acted upon until 
late this month. 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP ocT NOV DEC 


BLatest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


THE INDEX *120.3 4119.3 108.7 93.3 


PRODUCTION 

% Steel Ingot Operations 88.6 87.5 70.2 52.1 

% Automobile Production 76,095 62,755 26,865 87,019 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,928 $4,859 $4,791 $4,514 

*% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,643 $8,802 $10,041 $10,643 

x Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,465 2,470 2,290 2,174 
rr e, Con. . teh eeendecsbboteassetetesece 3,436 3,658 3,229 3,444 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,533 1,353 1,344 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)...... 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). 






























































PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... 

Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton). 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) bseweuen 

west die. RB, Berd winter, Bamenn Clty, Sarde cccccccccccccccccccceccceces 
Saser deem, Golivered Mew Varts, Bud... ccocscccccccccccccccccccccccceses 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)......... 

Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)............. 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)... . 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-S year Note Yield. 
Call Leans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Enchenne (daily everage) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 

Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,400 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,846 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) cee ’ 125.0 126.6 d 128.1 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) . 35.5 31.8 . 314 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 68.5 65.8 x 62.5 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 102.1 102.1 102.3 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1, +1,157 3,687 1,628 


* Factor in Business Week Index. *Preliminary, week ended October 7th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Check your business 


from every angle by Loug Distance 


Why are sales sagging in the South- 
east? Is the factory really rolling on 
that new number? How’s the market 
survey in Chicago coming? Has Hous- 
ton signed that jobber? 

Whether your business covers 
one state or forty-eight, Long Distance 
literally lets you study it from every 
angle. You can visit a score of differ- 
ent cities in a day, without leaving 


your desk, You can reach the right 
man at the right time — get infor- 
mation — give instructions — 
discuss and decide as if you were 
there in person. 

Long Distance is tailor-made for 
modern executives. And it pays its 
way many times over at 


Cael 
> 


today’s low rates. Use it 
yourself and see! 


ig 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Advance slows down to more leisurely pace as 
companies eat into backlogs. Steel’s push to all-time 
production high provides base for estimating prospect 
of 1929 levels for general business. 


From NOW ON, recovery will proceed 
more slowly. Following the quieting 
down in stock and commodity markets 
since mid-September, business this week 
moved upward at a more leisurely gait. 
Business Weex’s Index, for instance, 
gained only one point. But at current 
levels, around 120, it is only natural to 
expect a growing resistance to further 
advance. The industrial plant is now 
operating at 1937 levels and is only about 
10% from the 1929 peak. It will take 
another upward impulse—a sharp in- 
crease in consumption of goods—before 
industry once again reaches the goal of 
all-time high production 


Recovery—V ith Reservations 


Yet that goal is by no means unat- 
tainable. Without being over-bullish, 
without being carried away by the 
sanguine tendencies of the moment, it 
is well to consider the longer-term 
prospect for another push upward into 
new high ground. Currently, economists, 
statisticians, and business men are mak- 
ing the sound reservations that current 
expansion in business has been partly 
synthetic; that the outbreak of war re- 
sulted in a rush to buy in anticipation 
of a repetition of 1917-18. But it must 
also be remembered that, when war broke 
out, American industrial Was 
already under way. Business was advanc- 
ing under its own power. Forward buy- 
ing speeded the rate of gain. 


recovery 


Finance Machine in Gear 


By now, however, forward buying has 
spent its main force. The orders are on 
the books, they’re being filled, and the 
nventories that have been built up will 
to be consumed before there's 
another wave of buying. Yet, there are 
financial factors working for expansion 
—factors which the tremendous burst of 
production of the last few weeks has 
tended to obscure. Financially, this coun- 
try is set to go places. Bank deposits 
are at an all-time high. Security pur- 
chases are being made for cash, indicat- 
ing that the bank deposits (which for 
so long have been idle) are going to 
work. Exeess reserves of member banks 
also are at record high which 


have 


levels, 


means that credit will be easy and that 
interest rates will tend to stay low. 
The base has been laid for a huge 
expansion in credit—if only there is the 
will to use it. Once more money in cir- 
culation has been pushed into new high 
ground. Whereas five vears ago, it was 
correct to attribute the rise in currency 
outstanding to hoarding or to the closing 
of banks. now the due to 
commercial needs. Trade is expanding 
People need more cash and the retail 
figures show it. Department store sales 
in September rose 3° over August and 
chain stores, too, recorded sharp rises 
in volume. Apparently, consumers are 
using the increased purchasing power 
derived from expanded employment 
Once again the famous 
spiral is at work. And this time it’s not 


rise is 


economists’ 


a vicious spiral. Once industry started 
building up inventories, employment and 
payrolls filled out. Purchasing power so 
created is going into retail pur 
chases; and increased retail sales—if they 
keep up result in re-ordering. in 
rebuilding inventory 


Steel Passes 1929 Peak 
This week. 


achieved a record high, passing the best 
week in 1929; electric power has been 


now 


will 


steel ingot production 


well above any of its previous tops; oil 


refining. tobacco manufacturing, shoe 
production, and textile output also are 
1929 for 


industries, 1929 is no longer an aim but 


above their marks. So, some 
merely a point in the past. But two basic 
automobiles and construc 

tion the 1929 highs. In 
the auto industry, 1937 production of 
5,000,000 cars is still looked upon as the 


1929's 5.600.000 


industries 


are far hel ~~ 


next goal, rather than 


cars. In building, operations are running 


along at only two-thirds of the 1929 rate 
which was not, incidentally, the country’s 


high building vear. Thus, in the final 
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Customarily, when the stock market 
rises briskly and broadly—as it did 
from the end of August into the 
mid-September—some suggestion of 
a rise in security loans would be a 
natural expectation. When stocks 
advanced in March and again in 


But 


were 


May, security loans went up. 
not this time. Actually, loans 
liquidated. This indicates that buy 
ing of stocks is largely for cash; that 
bank deposits are being put to work 
by investors and speculators, both 
individual and corporate. 








14 


analysis, attaining the 1929 top depends 
on what happens to automobiles and to 
building. As yet there are no immedi- 
ate indications that purchasing power 
has become robust enough to support a 
5,600,000-automobile year or a $5,700,- 
000,000-vear in building. But the figures 
do indicate that 1929 is within range. 
Automobile production is expanding and 


building contracts awarded—despite the 
downward seasonal—have shown no signs 
of falling off significantly. What's more, 
the heavy industries are moving and 
plant expansion is the next probable 
phase in the upward spiral (BW—Sep 
30°39 p13). 

But for the immediate future—the 
next few months—business is apt to hold 
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fairly steady around current |}, 
companies work on backlogs of 
A change in tempo is due late { 
or early next, and (as has by 
here so many times before) the , 
will depend on whether inventor 
have been built up go into fj 
sumption by way of foreign o; 
retail buying, or both 
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Philadelphia, T>s1, 


” $6,046 09. wi 8,009,000 
Putapetpnta—Recovery is firmly 
intrenched in this Reserve district. 
The frantic rush of buying following 
the outbreak of the European war has 
subsided, but bookings of consumer 
goods manufacturers—clothing, hos- 
iery, knitwear, shoes—are sufficient to 
keep employment and payrolls up to 
seasonal requirements throughout the 
fall. And in the heavy industries, 
orders already received should result 
in continuing expansion at least into 
the first quarter of 1940. 

The Sun Shipbuilding Corp., at 
Chester, for instance, has received a 
contract to build six additional ships 
for the Maritime Commission, which 
insures continued employment for 
5,900 men all this year and next. The 
$17,000,000 rehabilitation and con- 
struction program of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad (BW—Sep30’39,p10) 
means not only 4,000 new jobs in its 
shops but also steady business for 
steel mills and makers of railway 
equipment accessories and supplies in 
this territory. 


Primed for Arms Orders 


In recent weeks there has been a 
consistent increase in hiring by manu- 
facturers of industrial machinery and 
by small machine shops—symptomatic 
of the upturn in national demand for 
capital goods. Incidentally, large U.S. 
arms expenditures would be particu- 
larly stimulating. Philadelphia has 
more factories on the government’s 
list of eligible receivers for war orders 
than any other city in the country. 

Two things round out this picture 
of economic well-being: (1) anthra- 
cite has recovered from its summer 
slump—on domestic and Canadian 
demand; (2) in September retail sales 
—in response to expanding payrolls 
—rose to the best level of the year. 




















EEE aint 
190,513 sq. m pop. 18,863,000 
Cuicaco—Steel serves as a good in- 
dicator of the upsurge in industrial 
activity these last few weeks. Late in 
August, this Reserve district’s steel 
rate was 5 points under the national 
average of 60% of capacity. Now, 
with operations in this city at 86% 
and Detroit schedules at 100%, the 

rate is up to the country’s 89%. 


Rail Equipment Boom 


Business men, moreover, are pretty 
well satisfied that the momentum will 
carry along—even in the event of an 
unexpected peace. Automobile com- 
panies are reaching peak production 
on 1940 models, which means an ac- 
celerating demand for steel, parts, 
and supplies. Agricultural implement 
companies are busier. And the rail- 
road equipment industry—of which 
this district is the national center 
is in the prince phase of its prince- 
and-pauper-cycle. Consequently mills 
will be kept occupied on freight car 
and locomotive orders. 

This sharp upswing in heavy indus- 
trial activity has naturally added to 
payrolls as well as increasing the 
hours of workers already employed, 
and retail sales have begun to reflect 
this addition to urban purchasing 
power. Mail order sales, too, are ex- 
panding, as a consequence of in- 
creased agricultural income. Iowa 
farmers will benefit from the rise in 
livestock quotations, while better 
prices for dairy products and potatoes 
will lift the income of Wisconsin pro- 
ducers. 

There’s one curious development 
here. Some marginal concerns in the 
Chicago area have seized upon this 
spurt in production as an opportunity 
to sell their factories at sellers’-mar- 
ket prices to firms which urgently 
need additional producing capacity. 


The Regional Business Outlook 
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683,852 sq. mi pop. 10,244,000 


San Franctsco—The trend of bus 
ness these last few weeks has bee 
slowly and steadily upward, rather 
than spectacular as in some of thi 
more industrialized regions. 

However, a few industries ha 
made outstanding gains. Before the 
war broke out, lumber was running 
along at only 50% of capacity; now, 
despite expanded operations,  ship- 
ments are not keeping pace wit! 
orders—and prices are up. Shipbuild 
ing has jumped from almost nothing 
to an important employing industry, 
and along with structural demand, 
has boosted steel production. 

To augment domestic supplies of 
strategic war materials, the Bureau 
of Mines has sent out scouting ex 
peditions to various deposits here, 
specifically: Valley County, Idaho, 
for antimony; John Day, Oregon, for 
chrome; Olympic Peninsula, Wash- 
ington, for manganese; the Nightin- 
gale district, Nevada, for tungsten; 
but immediate effects on business, are 
likely to be modest. 

An Ill Wind 

The aviation industry continues to 
expand, but there is apprehension 
over the Neutrality Act. The shipping 
trade is disturbed lest Congress bar 
shipments to belligerents in non- 
combat waters. That would shut off 
Matson line service to Australia and 
New Zealand and President line 
trips to Hong Kong and Singapore. 

The advance in prices has boosted 
farm income (BW—Sep9'39,p10), 
but a freak weather sequence—a hot, 
dry spell, followed by a severe wind 
and rain storm—damaged date, cot- 
ton, and uncovered hay crops in lower 
California valleys. Many other prod- 
ucts, however, benefited from the 
early rains. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Busines S 


Nert week the public gets its chance to gawp at the 
handicraft of the Automobile Manufacturers Assn.’s 
show committee—Richard H. Grant, General Motors 


The Auto Show: A Preview 


Changes in cars and sales strategy reveal how 


industry sizes up 1940. 


Manufacturers in popular 


field add to car instead of reducing prices. 


Genera Motors’ Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
s credited with saying not long ago 
that he wouldn’t care if nobody went to 
the automobile shows—that they justi- 
fied their existence amply by providing 
a springboard for new model publicity. 
On Oct. 15, the New York Automobile 
Show and others in cities through the 
United States open their doors. Skep- 
ticism over attendance—due to early 
ntroduction of many makes—is indi- 
cated by a lowering of admission prices 
40¢ instead of 75¢ in New York). 
Nevertheless, new car interest as evi- 
lenced by early sales reports is at a 
peak, and many thousands will come to 
ompare. Here is what they will find: 


More Similarity of Design 

Year by year, the industry’s products 
ave tended to look more and more 
dike at first glance. Occasional depar- 
tures in design have been quickly aban- 
loned, or have been rapidly imitated 
by the majority of the industry. 

This year, the front end styling set 
largely by Lincoln-Zephyr of two years 
ago has become almost universal. “Low 
cooling” is the rule rather than the 
exception with only such makes as Nash, 
LaSalle, Lincoln, and Packard follow- 
ing the high and narrow grille styling 
frst popularized by LaSalle. 

This trend has eliminated the radia- 
tor grille outline as a ready means of car 
identification. Attempts at distinctive- 
ness through rear end design have been 
made, as in the new Chrysler lines, and 


the more streamlined Fisher bodies. Lin- 
coln-Zephyr aims at individuality with 
flaring-out side panels. But it won’t be 
easy for the chronic pedestrian to tell, 
at a glance, Hudson from Chrysler, 
Buick from Dodge, or Ford Deluxe from 
Studebaker Champion. 

The battle of the running boards con- 
tinues. The argument appears to be that 
women want them, while men like cars 
without them. Several makers, including 
Willys and Chrysler, are making run- 
ning boards optional, while some models 
in G.M. lines have them and other new 
ones do not (including Buick 50 and 70, 
Pontiac Torpedo, Old Custom 8, La- 
Salle Special). The Studebaker Cham- 
pion, Cadillac Special, and _ Lincoln- 
Zephyr, continue without running 
boards. 

Door-locks easy to open and close 
have become almost universal. Most 
cars also have hinges which keep doors 
from swinging closed when opened wide. 
There is a wider use of concealed hinges, 
particularly in the G.M. and Chrysler 
lines. 

Close-coupled coupes, which have 
made strong headway since the death of 
the rumble seat, are now generally 
equipped with full width rear seats like 
the Ford Mercury, instead of the folding 
types found on many cars last year. 
Convertible models, such as the Ford 
types, make a stronger bid for favor with 
automatic raising and lowering mech- 
anisms for the no-man tops. 

There seems to be continuing evidence 





Globe 


vice-president, and Alfred Reeves, show manager; Paul 
Hoffman, Studebaker president, and Committee Chair- 
man Byron C. Foy, Chrysler vice-president. 


that manufacturers in the low-price field 
prefer to add to their cars rather than 
cut prices when possible. Weight and 
cubic content cost money, yet all three 
major low-priced makes are heavier and 
bigger than last vear. 

Chevrolet and Plymouth particularly 
have increased body size. It is true, of 
course, that Chevrolet body shells are 
used for the Olds 60 and Pontiac 6, 
while Plymouth body shells form the 
nucleus of the Dodge, DeSoto and 
smaller Chrysler. Nevertheless, the vol 
ume represented by these lines, whose 
buyers might justifiably ask for more 
room, does not seem to be sufficient to 
offset the theoretically increased cost on 
the mass production cars. 


Used Cars a Price Factor 

Apparently the 
sway within the industry believe a low- 
ering of new car price structure would 
hurt rather than help sales by aggravat- 
ing the used car problem. They hold that 
new cars should not invade what might 
be termed the “price range of used cars”. 

Prices in the popular field show an 
apparent increase rather than decrease 
For example, Plymouth has dropped its 
four-door “without trunks”, and its low- 
est priced four-doors are thus slightly 
higher than in 1939. Similarly, Ford's 
prices are $16 higher. Up also are the 
key models for Nash-Lafayette and Pon 
tiac, while Hudson and Studebaker re 
main unchanged. Actually, the increases 
are more apparent than real, since the 


economists holding 


new prices frequently include equipment 
formerly billed as extras. 

On the other end of the industry's 
price structure, however, decreases are 
the order of the day. Packard has aban 
doned its high-priced 12 in favor of a 
$1700 cheaper “Custom Super 8”. Buick 
has reduced generally, though Cadillac 
prices are holding steady. Chrysler prices 














What They Cost * 


1940 
Buick , $ 996 
Buick ‘ 1109 
Buick ‘ 1211 
Buick es . 1359 
Buick . 1553 
Buick ‘ 1942 


Cadillac V-8 (62). 1745 
Cadillac 60 Special 2090 
Cadillac 72 2670 
Cadillac 75 . 2995 
Cadillac Sixteen $140 


Chevrolet Master 85 NA 
Chevrolet Master Deluxe NA 
Chevrolet Special Deluxe NA 


Chrysler Royal 995 
Chrysler Windsor 

Chrysler Traveler : 1180 
Chrysler New Yorker 1260 
Chrysler Saratoga ....... 

Chrysler Crown Imperial 


DeSoto Deluxe 
DeSoto Custom 


Dodge Six 
Dodge Deluxe 


Ford V-8 (60) 
Ford V-8 (85). 
Ford Deluxe 


Graham Skylark 

Graham Special 

Graham Supercharger 

Graham Custom Supercharger. 


Hudson Six . 

Hudson Deluxe Six 
Hudson Eight . 

Hudson Super Six 
Hudson Country Club 6 
Hudson Country Club 8 


LaSalle 50 
LaSalle 52 


Lincoln-Zephyr 
Lincoln V-12 4900 


Mercury 8 960 


Nash Lafayette 
Nash Ambassador 6 985 
Nash Ambassador 8 


Oldsmobile 60 899 
Oldsmobile 70 963 
Oldsmobile Custom 8 1131 


Packard 110 975 
Packard 120 1146 
Packard Super 8 1632 
Packard Custom Super 8 . 2395 
Packard 12 None 


Plymouth Road King 740 
Plymouth Deluxe . 805 


Pontiac 6 " NA 
Pontiac Deluxe 6 932 
Pontiac 8 . 970 
Pontiac Torpedo 8 1072 


Studebaker Champion 740 
Studebaker Commander 965 8955 
Studebaker President 1095 1100 


Willys Speedway 545 555 
Willys Deluxe — . 620 655 


*Quotations are for lowest-priced four- 
door sedans and are based on factory ad- 
vertised delivered prices. Because of the 
inclusion of federal taxes and handling 
charges in some 1940 models and because 
of basic model changes and shifts in 
standard equipment, exact price compari- 
sons are impossible. NA means ‘“‘not an- 
nounced” as of Oct. 12; blank lines in 
1939 column indicate no comparable 
model last year. 











are down, as are those of the larger 
Nash and Studebaker models. 

Still to be determined is the effect 
which changes in pricing policies, such 
as G.M.’s and Chrysler’s program to 
curb evils of price “packing” (BW— 
Oct?’39,p16) , will have on actual cost to 
the retail purchaser. Some cars appar- 
ently higher priced than formerly, such 
as the new Fords, may actually deliver 
for slightly less in many sections of the 
country. 


Comparing Price Schedules 

The accompanying table gives a sum- 
mary of the advertised delivered prices 
only and should not be used for direct 
competitive comparisons. Another fac- 
tor is whether or not some manufac- 
turers will continue the policy of equip- 
ping all cars shipped with “standard 
equipment at extra cost”. (At one time, 
even paint was extra on one line of 
cars, wheels on another.) 

Major contribution of chassis engi- 
neers to the 1940 automobile crop is a 
marked improvement in riding qualities. 
Chrysler has probably spent more money 
in this direction than others. An increase 
in wheelbase for all Chrysler makes 
necessitated completely new bodies, 
frames, and transmission housings. Tech- 
nically, Chrysler engineers have at- 
tempted to locate the rear spring centers 
well back at the “center of percussion.” 

Having softened front springs in the 
last few years (largely through the 
adoption of independent  springing— 
joined this year by Hudson with its 
“autopoise”) car makers this year turned 
to rear springs. Softer rear springs are 
found on many makes, including Chev- 
rolet, Ford, Cadillac, Buick, and Hud- 
son. Ford has also softened front springs 
materially. Packard has added a fifth 
shock absorber on its larger models to 
take care of side-sway. Several cars are 
found with torque bars (side-sway con- 
trol) both front and rear. 

Contributing also to riding comfort 
are advances in seat construction. 
Buick, Cadillac, and Chrysler are among 
those who have joined Nash and Hud- 
son with rubber seat cushion padding. 


Shifting and Transmission 


Engineers went to work during the 
past year and made the steering wheel 
gearshift a lot easier to handle. Chev- 
rolet, however, is still alone with a 
vacuum power shift, Hudson having 
dropped the electric hand because of 
service difficulties. At the same time, 
transmissions have been re-designed, as 
on Chryslers with controls on the side 
of the cases to reduce floor height in 
the bodies. 

A much-discussed mechanical develop- 
ment of the year is G.M.’s new Hydra- 
Matic transmission, to be offered first 
on the Oldsmobile line. Reportedly priced 
at only $57.50 extra—but slightly more 
than many an overdrive—the transmis- 
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How They've Changed 


Buick — Has added two new cars 
series 50 (built on the 40 chassis) 
series 70 (on the 60 chassis), makin 
groups of cars in all. New models | 
striking new bodies. 

Cadillac — New Fleetwood 72 add 
line at several hundred dollars 
former Fleetwood models. Line now 
prises five groups of cars. 
Chevrolet — Special Deluxe line of | 
models added, extending price range 
ward; differs from Master Deluxe m 

in equipment and trim. All-helical t: 
mission adopted. Vacuum shift now s 
ard. Engine moved ahead. 

Chrysler — Has completely new bx 
with restyled rear end. Fluid clutch a, 
able in more models. 

Dodge — Looks less like Plymouth tha: 
in 1939. New bodies and longer wheel- 
base. 

DeSoto — Front ends and general sty!ing 
of new bodies represent a modification of 
Dodge lines. Longer wheelbase, better r 
Ford — V-8, both 60 and 85, now have 
front-end styling like last year’s Delux 
The 1940 Deluxe has new front end with 
rounded nose. Vastly improved ride with 
softer springs front and rear. Gearshift 
now on steering column. 
Grabam — Details of changes in Super- 
charger not available. If company raises 
mew capital, it will produce a compan 
car based on former Cord front-drive 
bodies. 

Hudson — Has added a ‘“‘performance 
eight to its line with powerful engine 
lighter chassis. Bodies are new and strik- 
ing. Lowest priced line now has sedan 
models. Electric hand dropped, but gear 
shift has been kept on steering column 


LaSalle — Has added new line, the 60 
Special. These new bodies are similar 
the Cadillac 60 Special of 1939. Narrow 
high radiator grilles are retained. 
Lincoln-Zepbyr—New bodies, with more 
refinements in streamlining. Sides of the 
body flare out at the bottom to protect 
against mud and gravel. Engines smoother 
Lincoln — Retains same body lines as in 
1939, including conventional front ends 
Mercury — Features improved ride with 
softer springs. Convertible sedan has 
been added. Front end looks like 1939 
Mercury and Ford V-8 rather than Deluxe 
Nash — Retains same body lines with nar- 
row vertical grille; steering and condi- 
tioned air system further improved 
Oldsmobile — ‘‘Hydra-Matic’’ drive, avail- 
able at extra cost (around $57.50) is one 
of most talked-about mechanical develop- 
ments of 1940. Combines automatic gear- 
changing with fluid clutch. 
Packard — Weight is reduced and prices 
lowered. Front end represent compromis 
between characteristic Packard outline and 
current ‘“‘low-cooling’’ trend. Twelve- 
cylinder model has been dropped. 
Plymouth — Boasts new bodies, but front 
ends are reminiscent of 1939 models 
Longer wheelbase gives much improved 
ride. Four passenger coupe added to line 
Pontiac — Now has four models, having 
added a new eight on which Torped: 
bodies are available at $100 extra. Th« 
line now overlaps Buick lower price range 
Studebaker — Steering improved and front 
grille has been redesigned on the low 
priced Champion introduced this spring 
Willys — Remarkably improved appear 
ance. Weight reduced for performance 
and economy. Prices further reduced. 
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The “Standard Service” 
man is a familiar figure 
to motorists in 13 Mid- 
western states. This year, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana_cele- 
brates its 50th Anniversary ... and for 38 
of those 50 years its figures on production, 
manufacturing and sales have been checked 
and compiled on Comptometers. 

Records in Standard’s files show that the 
first Comptometer was purchased in 1901, 
when the principal Standard product was 
kerosene, source of light and heat in thou- 
sands of Midwestern homes. Today, 605 
Comptometers are used by “Standard of 
Indiana” in the business of producing and 
selling 2000 petroleum products. 

“Comptometer economy” is applied to 
checking sales and deliveries, compilation 
of reports and statistical data, compilation 
of costs and production reports of 4000 
bulk distributing stations, checking in- 
voices and other phases of figure-work. 

“Standard of Indiana” officials express 
complete approval of the efficiency, accu- 
racy and economy of Comptometer methods. 


COMPTOMETER 


etc vu Ss. PAT OFF 








“STANDARD OF INDIANA’: 











2000 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS; 
4000 BULK DISTRIBUTING STATIONS; 


605 COMPTOMETERS 










WORLD S$ LARGEST complete petre 
deum refinery at Whiting, Indiana 
Here “Standard of Indiana” bad 
its begenning. 





























“Compelled operating accuracy” és « boon to these Comptometer operators in 
Standard’s Chicago general office. The Controlled-Key and other exclusive 
accuracy safeguards enable them to achieve a remarkably high degree of 








first-time accuracy and keep figure-work costs low. 






Certainly your business is “different”! But Comptometer methods are adaptable 
to almost every figure-work problem. For a demonstration (on your own work), 
telephone your local Comptometer office. Or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Il. 











No fuel dollars flying out the stack in smoke! This 
is the clean stack of the Ohio Chemical plant, 
Cleveland, where an Iron Fireman fires the boiler. 


Ohio Chemical Saves 267, 


A clean stack is good business. It tells the 
world—“here’s a company that takes pride 
in its operations; is not inflicting a smoke 
nuisance on the community; and is getting 
the most for its fuel dollar.”’ And clean stacks 
signal the location of Iron Fireman stokers. 

In the Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing 
Co. plant, an Iron Fireman cut fuel costs 
26 per cent. And this saving is only one of 
many benefits. Reports A. M. Russell, 
treasurer: “The ability of the Iron Fireman 
to instantly meet fluctuating load require- 
ments has resulted in a more efficient 
operation in our processing ... and its 
operation has conformed to the smoke 
abatement ordinance.” 


FIND WHAT YOU CAN SAVE 


Find out how much you can reduce your 
fuel costs, and to what extent you can 
improve your steam output. Simply mail 
coupon. We will make, at our own expense, 
an Iron Fireman Engineering Survey of 
your steam costs ... in cooperation with 
your own engineer, consulting engineer 
or fireman. 


The Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader 
fires steam-size coal 
..-fines burn in sus- 
pension, and larger 
pieces burn in a 
shallow layer on 
the ggeses. Adapted 
to ethcient firing of 
a wide range of 
low price coals. 
(Shown in Ohio 
Chemical plant.) 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 





IRON FIREMAN MPG. CO 
Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto. 


Mail to 3148 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





(0 See us about making an Engineering Survey of our steam costs. 
Send Industrial Power Catalog 


( Commercial Heating Catalog 


Name = 


Address — 








sion eliminates clutch pedal and normal 
gearshifting. The steering column car- 
ries a shift mechanism to permit selec- 
tion of low-range, high-range, or reverse, 
but in actual straight ahead driving, 
starting, and stopping, no shifting is re- 
quired. This is made possible by an 
overdrive 


mechanism in combination 


with a two-speed transmission and a 
fluid flywheel, instead of a conventional 
clutch. Part of the transmission is ahead 
of and part of it behind the fluid fly- 
wheel. 

At the price—actually less than cost 
— if the cost of the standard transmis- 
replaced is not counted—Olds 
should be able to equip and sell as many 
cars as it can obtain transmissions for, 


from G.M.’s 
plant. 





sion 


new Detroit transmission 


Performance and Economy 


Little has been done from a strictly 


engineering standpoint to improve per- 
and Hudson and 
Packard have bigger eights in lighter 
chassis for striking road performance. 
Willys and Packard have cut weight to 
improve acceleration 


formance economy. 


and economy. 
There is a tendency toward further in- 
creases in compression ratio, as on the 
larger Chryslers, Packards and the Pon- 
tiac Eight. Automatic valve adjustment 
that keeps valves quieter and improves 
efficiency spread somewhat, with 
Packard’s adoption of the device as an 
example. 

Adoption of the new cooperative 
‘safety-beam” headlamps on virtually 
all cars introduced a few problems of its 
own. The higher current consumption 
of these lights has required a rather 
general increase in generator capacity, 
and adoption of voltage control to pre- 
vent overcharging batteries. 

Since there is no provision for park- 
ing lights in the new headlamps, manu- 
facturers have placed parking bulbs in 
various positions. Olds has them in the 
right and left radiator grille. Some, like 
Hudson, have put them in the side of 
the hood where they also flash off and 
on with the tail lights as a warning to 
cross-traffic. Others, like Cadillac and 
Buick, have separate lamps on the 
fenders; still others, like Chrysler and 
Studebaker have built them into the 
headlamp mounting. 


Lights All Around 


That car manufacturers seem to have 
become lighting conscious would appear 
from the profuse adoption of lights here 
and there for almost everything. Even 
Chevrolet now has tail lights designed 
to illuminate the luggage compartment 
while the separate license bulb lights up 
the rear deck keyhole. Chrysler, which 
came out with an instrument light which 
changed from green to amber to red with 
car speed, now has warning lights to 
flash out a signal if oil pressure or gaso- 
line gets low, or if the engine gets too 


has 
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hot. (Hudson had this back 

Packard has joined Chrys 
similar set of speed 
One manufacturer even has a 
gently chides the driver wh. 
Buick 


switch-con! 


color 








using his overdrive. 





a steering wheel 
tem of direction 
joined by several 

Cadillac-LaSalle, and 
Country Club models 





indicators 





others, 


Huds 







More Weather Comfort 


Car engineers at last seem 
ing more serious attention to h 
ventilating. Nash, a pioneer in 
with its “weather eye”, has fu 
proved the design. 








Chrysler 
ducts for its heater into the ints 
side panels on all models, so as 
heat back into the rear com) 
between front seat and door. 
among others, has an “un 
heater Ford hot-air 








avaliable. 





have silencers. 





A couple of years ago, car 
started to move batteries up under t 






hood for easier access and to shor 
wiring from the generator. One 
has been, however, that it made } 
too easy to steal. Chevrolet this ) 
joined Hudson with a hood whi 
from inside the body as 2 protect 
against theft. 










New Safety Devices 





In addition to the adoption of better 
headlighting, there are numerous 
vidual developments for increased safet 
First is the general adoption of the newer 








type safety glass, which now retains 
shatterproof qualities in winter as \ 
as summer. 

Larger rear windows for 
(curved for appearance and glare-reduc- 
tion) are found in many cars, including 
Chrysler and G.M. lines. Windshi« 
are increasing in slant and size for visa- 
bility. Fisher bodies have rear door 
locks which cannot be opened by a child 
leaning on the handle. Several 
makes have gone to rear doors hinged at 
the front so that air-pressure will tend 
to keep them closed. More makers, like 

‘Buick have added boosters to 
wiper operation more reliable, 
Chrysler lines have a two-speed control 
system for operation of their electr 







visibility 
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wipers. 







Oil Men Eye Court 


Antitrust decision awaited 
as TNEC quiz drones on; prices 
firm against seasonal trend. 







Tuts week the petroleum industry was 
at the crossroads—again. With the « 
vening of the Supreme Court, oil men 
were awaiting a decision on the Madison 
antitrust The TNEC probe 


petroleum practices, in which the ind 







case. 
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FORD FEATURES FOR 1940 


g° Increased engine accessibility 
e Choice of 


New stylin 
Increased chassis accessibility 
power —95 85, 60 hp + 42 body and chassis 


types - New Sealed-Beam Headlamps ° Big- 
i t 
ger batteries, larger generators with auto- 


lic 
matic voltage regulation ° Big hydrau 


brakes - Full-floating rear axle with straddle- 


mounted pinion and ring gear thrust plate 


Two-speed axle (optional at extra cost) 


Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Plan. 





The big new 19140 Ford Truck line gives vou value 
in construction, performance and economy that 
means “the outstanding truck for the money.” 

Three eight-cylinder engine sizes—95, 85 and 
60 hp. Six wheelbases. 42 body and chassis ty pes. 


There’s new styling. New engine and chassis 
accessibility, making it easier to check the oil, 
service the distributor and other engine acces- 
sories, as well as clutch, transmission and rear 
axle. New. softer, more comfortable seats in Reg- 
ular cabs. These and many more improvements 
join a host of time-tested, time-proved Ford 
features in 1940, 

See the new Ford Truck at your dealer's. Com- 
pare it with any other truck. Arrange for an “*on- 
the-job” test and know the difference before you 
spend another truck dollar. 


Ford Motor Company, Builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cars 


Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons, Transit Buses 


hididie 











WHAT To Do 
WHEN EMPLOYEES 
NEED CASH LOANS 


Do you have to say “‘no”’ when an employee 
asks for a loan to meet an emergency? Does 
company policy prevent you from advanc- 
ing the funds you know he needs to meet bills 
that can't be paid out of current earnings? 


Workers can get cash here 


Your company can hardly be expected to act 
as family banker to aii your workers. Yet 
where shall you tell your employees to bor- 
row? From a bank? Banks require collateral 
which wage workers seldom own, or co- 
makers they can’t readily get. From a friend? 
Friends usually have their own money 
problems. 

To make loans to workers without bank 
credit is the job of Household Finance. At 
Household responsible families can borrow 
up to $300 on their character and earning 
ability. No bankable collateral is needed, no 
wage assignment taken. Last year this serv- 
ice helped over 600,000 men and women to 
pay medical and dental bills, make repairs, 
keep insurance in force, pay taxes—meet 
money emergencies of many kinds. 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in equal monthly installments. Each may 
choose the payment schedule which best fits 
his budget. This plan permits borrowers to 
clear up their indebtedness without sacrifice 
of — standards. The table below shows 

Oo 








sample loans and monthly payments. 
AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 | 
LOAN mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. 





loan loan loan loan loan 


$ $ 10.38 | $ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
SO 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62] 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 19.50 | 15.32 12.83 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 | 


A 




















Above payments figured at 2',°%% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and nine other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly 











Thousands learn money management 
Household believes that a family should do 
its best to keep out of unnecessary debt. To 
borrowers—and to all who request the serv- 
ice—Household gives guidance in money 
management and better buymanship. Fam- 
ilies learn to save on daily purchases and get 
more out of limited incomes. Household's 
consumer publications are now used in more 
than a thousand schools and colleges. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about 
this family money service and how it can 
help your employees? The coupon below will 
bring you further information without obli 
gation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 255 branches in 164 cities 
Se eee eS Se eS eS eS eS SS SS eS eS ee ee ee eee 

HousevoLp FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. BW-10 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Please send me booklets about Household's family 
money service without obligation 


) [ PPPSTETITITITITT TTL 


Address 


City ‘ State 
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try was “telling its story,” droned on- 

ward. And some prices were firming up 

against the seasonal trend, with the 
| industry looking for war business to tide 
it through the winter. 

Thus far, war business has been some- 
what disappointing. True, there have 
been a good number of inquiries from the 
combatant countries, and these for all 
kinds of oil. But, aside from commit- 
ments made before hostilities began, 
actual shipments have not expanded to 
the extent it was expected they would; 
in fact, petroleum exports since the be- 
ginning of the war have been below 
previous levels. The reasons for this are 
several. 


Tankers Are Scarce 


American companies refuse to risk 
their own tankers for war business; for- 
eign tankers, in turn, are similarly 
scarce. (Last week, 14 tankers were re- 
ported overdue at Corpus Christi, ap- 
parently because they were taking a 
roundabout course to avoid meeting up 
with an enemy.) The shortage is most 
acute in Scandinavian vessels, which are 
not carrying consignments to belligerent 
countries. 

Tankers will continue to be scarce 
and exports correspondingly small—un- 
til such matters as high shipping costs, 
acceptable methods of payment, and 
arrangements for convoying cargoes are 
worked out. Even then, assuming an 
adequate supply of tankers, there is this 
further factor: How far ahead are the 
combatant countries, especially France 
and England, stocked up on oils? (Ex- 
ports to Germany are dubious, because 
of the British blockade; in the first two 
weeks of the war, England captured 
62,000 tons of oil destined for Germany.) 

Estimates on these war stockpiles 
range from two months upward. Thus, 
until their stocks approach depletion, 
these countries are not expected to come 
to the American market for oil. Once 
they do come, however, the chances are 
that they will lean more heavily on us 
for gasoline and other refined products 
than for crude oil. 


Excess Could Fill Demand 


Such foreign demand would take care, 
very nicely, of the surplus gasoline stocks 
on hand, perhaps even overnight. Such 
stocks on Sept. 30 totalled 10,000,000 
barrels more than the 61,000,000 con- 
sidered economically desirable at that 
time, the end of the heavy consuming 
season (see chart). However, the excess 
is figured to be in strong hands (some 
ten major companies), and there is no 
distress gasoline on the market at 
present. 

Crude oil stocks, conversely, are in a 
strong position. At 233,000,000 barrels 
(on Sept. 30), they represent little more 
than two months’ working supply— 
probably the lowest in two decades. 
This came about largely as a result of 
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THE OIL PICTURE 
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the shutdown, for withdrawals from 


stocks during the shutdown (and in t 
two weeks following) were larger 1 
all of last year. 


The firming in prices currently taking 


place arises not only over the prospect 


of war business, but also because of 


other factors. In crude oil, for insta: 
a number of companies caught short 
crude supplies during the half-mon! 
shutdown were forced to raise their bu 
ing prices. Similarly, Pennsylvania cru 
was advanced largely because of the 


creased industrial demand for lubricat 


ing oils. Fuel oils likewise have sho 
an improvement. 
Thus, this week, the petroleum ind 


try was all set to handle any inflow «! 


war business. If it expanded as expect 


then a further firming in prices mig) 


result; if not, there might be some rea 
tion, particularly in gasoline. 
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O Todd Shipyards come ships of all 
; bay .. from all parts of the world . . . for 
all kinds of repair and conditioning. And to 
each job, Todd engineers and workmen apply 
their conviction that here, every problem re- 


quires the best solution that skill can offer. 


. this 





It is this service beneath the surface . . 





true craftsmanship ... which gives each detail 


its rightful attention . . . makes all details total 
to a job that is RIGHT. Ie is this belief 

supported by the finest and most modern of 
equipment— which has earned Todd's reputa- 


tion for thoroughness and efficiency. 


1001 


SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK. N. Y¥. 


Rosins Dray Dock anp Repair Co Brooklyn 
Topp Mosite Dray Docks INc Mobile 
Topp-JoHNsSON Dry Docks INc . « « « New Orleans 
Topp Gatveston Dry Docks INC - Galveston 
TieTJEN AND LANG Dry Dock Co. ... . Hoboken 
Topp Seattite Dray Docks INc ee Seattle 
Topp COMBUSTION EQuIPMENT, INC. . New York 


Topp On Burners, Ltp London, Eng 












































How 


Mickey Mouse 
joined our family 

















¢ “Plastic dishes with pictures 
of Mickey Mouse—how in the world 
did Westinghouse get into that 
line?” asked a buyer. Well, it’s an 
odd story, showing how the logic 
of production sometimes leads to 
surprising answers. 


* Among the many electrical 
products that we make are the out- 
lets, switches, plugs, fuses and other 
little connections needed in a wir- 
ing system. They are known as 
Bryant and Hemco wiring devices, 
and are made in our factory in 
Bridgeport. In 1928, when the 
amazing possibilities of plastics were 
startling industry, we took over a 
nearby plastics plant to mould these 
various devices. 


* The capacity of this plant 
was greater than our needs, so we 
either had to cut it down or find 
new uses for plastics. About that 
time, scientists created new plastics 
in vivid, rainbow colors—marvel- 
ously suited to tableware, toys, 
smokers’ fittings and hundreds of 
such things. It seemed a long jump 
from dynamos and motors, but we 
had the plant and the plastics, so 
we plunged into the new field. 


* Famous designers went to 
work — skilled tool makers made 


hundreds of new dies — we hired 
salesmen who knew dishes and tum- 
blers rather than switches and plugs 
—and almost before we knew it, had 
an important new business on 
our hands. 


© Our first big hit was with chil- 
dren. They were delighted with 
fascinating dishes decorated with 
pictures of Mickey Mouse, Snow 
White, and other lovable people 
who live in story books. We have 
sold millions of dishes glorifying 
Mickey and his gang! And millions 
of gaily colored spoons, plates, tum- 
blers and kitchenware, all identified 
by the well known names they bear 
—Hemcoware or Safetyware. That 
ashtray on your desk, the plastic 
housing of your new electric razor 
or the beautiful plastic cabinet of 
your bedside radio—they probably 


are all of our make. 


* Today, this plastics plant is 
busy with orders from chain and 
department stores from all over the 
country... from sales organizations 
who use these products for premi- 
ums and novelties ...and from man- 
ufacturers who are using plastic 
parts in their products. 


* Tous Westinghouse people, 
trained as we are to do years of 
research before launching a new 
electrical product, this overnight 
success that seems almost to have 
come out of the air, is startling and 
refreshing. Actually, of course, it 
did take a lot of planning and good 
team work—but still, it’s fun to look 
back and see how Mickey Mouse 
came to join the Westinghouse 
family. 
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Building Broadsid: 


Prepare cases against 
and unions in nearly every b; 
of the industry as parade of \;,. 
nesses begins in Cleveland. 


FEDERAL GRAND JURY action in ¢ 
last week launched the long-} 
drive of the Department of Jus: 
building costs, monopolies and 
More than 100 witnesses may be 
in sessions that may last three n 
As jurors began hearing evide: 
an alleged glazing monopoly in ( 
land, and of a plumbing monopoly 
national scale, another jury was « 
into session in New York to inves! 
the electrical industry. Half a doze: 
juries were anticipated in other cit 
Plumbing and electrical investig: 
are the first of the “vertical « 
planned by Thurman Arnold, ass 
attorney general, in which indict: 
will be sought against manufact 
distributors, contractors, trade as 
tions, and union officers. In such « 
the whole industry will be under sc: 
in an effort to uncover a gigantic ° 
spiracy” to maintain high price | 
Federal agents said the drive | 
in Cleveland because a Cleveland 
investigation of building costs ir 
diately preceding it had saved inve: 
gators “months of work” and enabled 
them to prepare their cases more qui 


Curbs, Boycotts, “Yellow Book” 


Edward P. Hodges, special assist 
attorney general, headed the staff of 15 
lawyers and economists from the depa 
ment who began presentation of evide: 
to the jury. Secrecy, as usual, cloaked 
the proceedings. It was known, however 
that the plumbing case included thes 
charges against labor: 

(1) That union officers restricted the 
work performed by members in a da) 
(2) that unions boycotted certain prod 
ucts, notably labor-saving shop-fab 
cated materials; (3) that unions had 
established and enforced a _ super-col 
known as the “yellow book”, which : 
quired in some instances as much 
125% more labor, materials and costs 
than the legal city plumbing code; (+4 
that unions had “cooperated” with cer 
tain contractors’ trade associations which 
maintained high cost levels, and had r 
fused to permit their members to work 
for other associations. 

The case against the industry includes 
charges: 

(1) That trade association members 
operated “bid depositories” at whic! 
bids were opened and amounts agree: 
upon before submission to the prospe: 
tive builder; (2) that trade associations 





| and jobbers were parties to conspiracies 


enforced boycotts on the products of cer 
tain manufacturers and jobbers; (3 
that certain manufacturers, wholesalers 
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products of other manufac- 


wainst the glazing industry is 
jon Campbell, glaziers’ union 
vent now serving a five-year 
: Ohio penitentiary for extor- 
-Mar19°38,p18). The charges 
that Campbell, as union czar, 
nly two companies to install 





: hat he owned one of them - 
‘hich employed non-union men, by the ij 

wnd collected tribute from the : 
, .. and that glass installed by other 7 , Q\ 
panies was smashed so frequently fe ye 
:' > 


obtain. 


nsurance on it was almost impos- d , TLE oe 
|) FLEX-SET PREFORMED 
S * @ 


ony will allege that Campbell 


; to operate this racket from his | YELLOW STRAND 
’ . 


con cell, continues to collect $75 a Sian 
ek salary from the union as business : . ¢.¢ 
vent, and is maintained in this position : \ ; & ; 
vainst the wishes of local union mem- % . T 4 
by domination of International . a ‘ > 
* union officers. There is also a 
vy of the entire glass industry, not 
col pleted 
New York's electrical case was under- 
o be built along the same general 


{ General Offensive 
Cases against nearly every major 
ding trade and industry are being —- 
epared, many of them to be presented J 


the Cleveland jury. Under fire will be 
mental tile, cement, painting, exca- How about the works? You know that a watch case doesn't even 


ting, plastering, and several others. Six suggest the character of the mechanism inside. 


istering contractors indicted in Cleve- ; ; : . , 
It's the same with a wire rope; nothing on the outside indicates 


PWA-financed project were being tried its degree of toughness, strength, and flexibility -- unless the rope 
federal district court this week. is branded to show who made it. ‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow 
Charges against lathers’ unions, which Strand is branded by painting one strand yellow. 


a a Se on That Yellow Strand is your infallible guide to the purchase of 
proved 10 (six under indictment) who highest quality wire rope --a guide in which you can place the 
remembers of an association, were pre- utmost confidence; for it belongs to the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
ected. It is charged that 70 other Co. whose reputation as “‘quality’’ manufacturers has been gained 
tering contractors are being forced through 63 years making nothing but wire rope, and making that 

hire union men through union-estab a 
shed middlemen at a 83 per day per rope so good that long life has always been an outstanding feature. 
in additional wage. “Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand is the highest grade 
Broderick & Bascom product, to which the ‘‘preforming” process 
has given additional endurance and economy. Wherever used -- 
in road or general construction, rotary drilling, mining, quarrying, 
lumbering, plant operation -- it has more than earned a profit 


| for alleged collusion to raise bids on 


rking for contractors other than an 


Rackets Are the Target 


The Press survey of Cleveland’s build- 
g revealed that the city had, in July, 
shortage of 20,000 homes, was building 
00 a vear to meet a demand for 5,000 a on its cost. 


ur. SS queperted te shew that an aver- Try “Flex-Set’’ for economy. Complete details and prices will 


gladly be supplied by any of our offices, branches, or distributors. 


we six-room, one-family house in Cleve- 
| cost $6,500 whereas the same house 


n certain other cities, where wage scales 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE Co., St. Louis 


nd material prices were essentially the 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 


ume, would cost only $5,500 
Resolutions adopted by building trades Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire rope, preformed and standard, for every purpose. 
in the American Federation of . 
wr convention in Cincinnati charged 
that the government investigation was 66 55 
n attempt to drive down wage scales FLEX-SET PREFORMED 
th Mr. Arnold and his chief, Attorney 
ral Frank Murphy, repeatedly have 


it was not aimed at wage scales. YELLOW TRAND 
it rackets which reduced union em- 


ployment in the long run. 
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A STATEMENT 


5 
(GENERALMorors 


Oo again at the automobile shows 
and at its dealer showrooms in 
every community throughout the land, 
the motor car industry is in the process 
of displaying its new models before the 
sight and judgment of America. 


How well and how widely these cars 
win favor, is important not only to those 
who make them, but also to the national 
economy. For the automobile today is 
not merely the product of the factory 
that builds it—it is equally the product 
of scores of producers and suppliers of 
raw materials involving the produc- 
tivity of millions of workers distrib- 
uted in thousands of places — almost 
everywhere. 


So it is not enough that the new cars 
represent improvement over yesterday’s 
models. In the general interest they 
must also represent values so compel- 
ling as to stimulate wide-spread buying. 


CHEVROLET ty PONTIAC 


We believe you will find the General 
Motors cars for 1940 fully meet these 
requirements. 


There is built into them the accumulated 
experience of an engineering group 
which, from the very beginning of the 
industry, has had the ability and courage 
to pioneer. Originating with the electric 
self-starter in the early days, down 
through the years there has come a con- 
tinuous series of engineering achieve- 
ments. But that is not all! General 
Motors technicians have demonstrated 
their versatility by developing such en- 
gineering products as the Diesel loco- 
motive destined to revolutionize trans- 
portation by rail, the Allison aviation 
engine recognized as a most important 
contribution to aviation engine practice, 
and in a somewhat different field, tetra- 
ethyl lead as a component of gasoline, 
revolutionizing the relationship of the 
fuel to the engine, making possible more 


OLDSMOBILE 
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power with less weight and with greater 
eficiency. General Motors is proud of 
this record of achievement. 


But now in 1940 comes something more, 
and important. A new mechanism to 
connect the engine with the car has been 
in evolution for several years. It takes 
advanced form in 1940 and will be in- 
troduced in one of the cars of the Gen- 
eral Motors line. The clutch is elimi- 
nated. The changes in ratio, or speeds, 
are automatic. You simply steer! And 
the cost is astonishingly low for such an 
achievement. This device is destined to 
take the transmission out of the driving 
technique of the car of tomorrow. You 
certainly will be intrigued when you see 
and try this interesting mechanism. 


But the modern motor car has become 
not only something in which to go from 
place to place, but for many something 
to live in—hence comfort, luxury of ap- 
pointment, size, are important consid- 
erations. General Motors 1940 cars are 
definitely larger. The seats are wider. 
There is more room for both passengers 
and baggage. And in luxury of finish 
they are far guperior to anything that 
General Motors has been able to ac- 
complish before. 


Again, here is something important! In 
several of the General Motors lines for 
1940 there has been added, an extra and 
special model for those who appreciate 
the ultra in design attrac- 
tiveness and luxury. You 
cannot help being impressed 
when you see this most modern 


LASALLE 


of all cars. It is different! It is most 
appealing. 


While many items of cost have recently 
risen, and added value has been built 
into the 1940 design, selling prices in 
general have not been raised; in fact, 
some models list somewhat below the 
1939 range. General Motors subscribes, 
without reservation, to the prime im- 
portance, in the face of the existing 
emergency, of avoiding unwarranted 
and unjustifiable price advances. Such 
will be the policy throughout all its ex- 
tensive relationships. It will avoid to the 
utmost everything that promotes insta- 
bility of the economy. 


Thus the value of General Motors cars 
in 1940 is plain to see. But value is rela- 
tive. It necessarily involves the price 
you pay and what that price includes. 
General Motors prices are clearly 
shown on “plainview” price tags at- 
tached to every General Motors car on 
exhibit in every General Motors show- 
room. You see the base price the dealer 
sets on the car you need. You see all the 
additional items incident to the trans- 
action. And with each sale there is sup- 
plied an itemized invoice showing each 
item separately and its price as a part 
of the price you pay. 


Thus you see the value. Thus you see 
the price. The result is bound to be a 
clearer picture of the greater value in 
these General Motors cars of 1940. 


y? 


Chairman 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


CADILLAC 























$100,000.000 Treasure Island 


Golden Gate Exposition credited with drawing 
that much new money to San Francisco and Oakland: 


early closing focuses attention on 1940 plans. 


Tue West's $50,000,000 Golden Gate 
International Exposition will turn out 
the lights for the last time Oct. 29—five 
weeks ahead of the scheduled closing. 
Confident advance predictions had been 
that the fair would draw 20,000,000 per- 
sons; only 9,000,000 have gone through 
the gates so far. News of the impending 
shutdown raised two questions last week: 
(1) Will the big show run again in 1940? 
(2) Did West Coast business gain by 
the 1989 season? 

The first question will be answered if 
and when California business interests, 
especially the hotels, restaurants, resorts, 
department stores, transportation and 
oil companies, raise enough cold cash to 
maintain the plant during the winter, 
pay 1940 promotion Ss, repair 
buildings, and enable Treasure Island to 
open a new season in glittering style. 

With the tourist season over Sept. 1, 
expenses were cut until a 20,000 daily 


expenses, 


attendance was the dividing line between 
profit and loss. When it became ap- 
parent that the daily gate was averaging 
considerably less than that, a weary 
management decided to call it a season. 

On the day the early closing was an- 
nounced, Nineteen Hundred and Forty 
Exposition, Ine., filed 
papers at Sacramento. Directors include 


incorporation 


George Creel, liaison between the fair 
and the Administration in Washington; 
Marshall Dill, president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce; Henry 
of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., advertising agency, San 
Francisco; Dan E. 
the St. Francis hotel, San Francisco, and 
Ray W. Smith, public relations coun- 
sellor and former finance director of the 
fair. They are attempting to co-ordinate 
money-raising of all groups pulling for an 
exposition next year. 


Q. Hawes, vice-president 


Landon, manager of 


Pump-Priming by Fair 

West Coast business got down to brass- 
tacks last week to discover how much 
bacon the G.G.L.E. has brought home. 

For the San Francisco Bay Area, it 
appeared, the fair had provided some 
much-needed pump priming. Up to 
Oct. 1, it had brought at least $100,000,- 
000 of new money to the city proper and 

Metropolitan Oakland. 
that was some 835,000,000 


neighboring 
Added to 


spent in construction of Treasure Island 
and buildings before the show opened. 
The 11 Western States benefited con- 
siderably from the tourist influx. A 30% 
to 40° increase in general business over 





1938 was noted in many communities 
along main western highways. G.G.LE. 
statisticians claim the West Coast show 
out-pulled New York’s in the Middle 
West by about three to two. 

Up to Oct. 1, 100,000 out-of- 
state cars had parked on Treasure Island. 
Foreign entering California this 
summer reached a figure 10% above 
1937, the highest year to date. During 
the three big tourist months, increases 
over last year were: June, 27%: July, 
40%; August, 50%. Californians, Inc., 
an outfit that knows all there is to know 
about tourists, figures the average visitor 
spends $5 a day on operation of his car 
(largely for gasoline and oil) during his 
entire trip. Hotels and restaurants along 
main highways (and in San Francisco) 


some 


cars 


figure their business increased from 65% 
over 1938. Leading San Fran- 
cisco hotels have been averaging close to 


to 75% 


capacity since July 1. 

Railroads, which handle about 30% 
of the travel to California, as against 
63% for highway and 7% for bus, give 
Treasure Island credit for a 40% increase 
in passenger business this year. Ticket 
validations in San Francisco were 166% 
above the summer 1938. 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Union Pacific, 
Burlington and Western Pacific report 
the best June, July and August passen- 
ger revenues since the long-time decline 
started in 1922. Tourist-minded business 
men figure that two-thirds of the visitors 


season of 
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had never been on the Coast lx 
that, if they like th 


first-time tourist, they will ret 


behave 


two years. 

Business groups whooping i 
1940 advancing thy 
ments last week: (1) Without ¢ 
business which depends on thy 
will take a nose-dive in 1940, s 
at least $100,000,000 in purchas 
from the 11 Western States; 
tion of travel to Europe will n 
about 300,000 persons of high pu 
who usually go abroa , 
travel in the United States; Wa 
profits may promote luxury spen 
the West should get its share. 


fair were 


power, 


How Much for Another Season? 


To prepare Treasure Island 
other year’s run would cost 
$1,600,000; to operate it from May 15; 
Sept. 15 would take another 82,0004) 
This would represent, at the presen 
yield per admission, approxi: 
7,000,000 paying customers, or 
1,750,000 per month. 

The fair’s financial position, how: 
is not as rosy as newspapers recently ry 
ported, largely because their conclusion: 
were based on an accounting report 
which included many pre-opening rev 
nues (such as those from exhibit spac 
and advance ticket all of w 
were spent prior to opening of th 
The exposition company is not figuri 
such items as operating revenue. Wit 
them, total gross operating profit 
Sept. 1 would be about $2,900,000; 
out them, the figure would run 
$1,265,000, most of which has beer 
out on the exposition’s obligations 

Since Sept. 1, operating profit 
averaged $350,000 every 15 days. At t 
rate, about $1,400,000 would be ad 
to operating profit by Oct. 29. 1 
would mean the total for the 1939 yx 


sales) 
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WHY WORK? 


© If this ““Ham ’n’ Eggs” or “30 every Thursday” plan will work for 
people over 50 years of age, it will work for people under 50, won’t it? 
@ And if, as you say, it will pay for itself as it goes along, it will work 
just as well for a smaller or larger sum, won't it? 

® And if it will work on Thursday, it will work on Monday, won’t it? 
@ Well, then whyinhell be selfish and stingy? Why not make the 
plan apply to everybody, regardless of age, and give "em $300 every 


© Of course, everybody will have to quit work to get it, but who 
objects to quitting his job? It’s a lousy job, anyway. 











One tactic that is employed in the 
fight against California’s 30-Thurs- 
day plan is the stuffing of workers’ 
pay envelopes with slips like this. 
Retail stores, too, insert slips in 
packages, warn customers that stores 





can't accept “retirement life pay- 


ment warrants”, because they're ™ 


good when stores have to pay out-o}- 


bills, 


turers, jobbers, and wholesalers ar 


state and because 


also refusing to accept them. 


manujac- 












ison? 
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George is in constant demand When we needed a lot of ma 


around the office. “Duplicate meeting 


the list. 


terial for our sales 


this, George.”” — “ Duplicate I showed George 


that.”” And he always delivers Charts, bulletins, catalog 
about eight 
“Can 


these?” I 


the goods! Just last week pages, maps 
different 
handle some of 
asked. “Sure—all of them,” 


said George. And he did! 


Williams wanted several things. you 


thousand dealer folders in two 
them 


olors. George turned 


out... just like that! 


What's more, 


cates our lette rheads and 


George duphi 
office and factory forms. 
You'd be surprised how much 
save in 


money we a year’s 


time by “letting George do 
it.”” And there’s an important 


convenience angle in doing the 


jobs right here in the office. 





No wonder everybody is giving me >, 


many jobs to do. It’s not because I’m 
such a wonder-worker—almost any 
one can turn out good copies and lots 
of them if he has Multigraph equip 
ment. I've tried a lot of ways of dupli 
cating, but for turning out the kind 

of work you're really proud 


of, vive 





give me era 
Multigraph Multigraph Duplicator 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, registered In the United States Patent 


duplicating 








The quality of the work 
George turns out amazes me 
You know howcritical Stevens 


is. When | 


George duplicate the An 


sugvested he let 
nual 
Report, Stevens was dubious 
But he 


when he saw the finished job 


was mighty pleased 


It was a knock-out! 


| ET YOUR nearby Multigraph Man show 


you the latest developments in office 


its new quality, versatility 
and economy. T he listing in principal city 
telephone books 1s “*MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY.” Or if you prefer, write us direct. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Multilith 


Office 











CORKOUSTIC 


NOISE off 


payroll 


O you know that noise costs 

money—because it lowers staff 
efficiency, causes mistakes, and loses 
valuable time for you? 

You can curb this costly trouble- 
maker by installing a ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic—the cork acous- 
tical material that soaks up sound the 
way a sponge soaks up water. 

Corkoustic will increase the effi- 
ciency of your employees by giving 
them a quieter place in which to work. 
Get all the facts now. Send for free, 
illustrated booklet, Tune 
Out Noise. Armstrong Cork 
Company, 1236 State St., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s 
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TWA TRAVEL 


COSTS LESS! 


ORDINARY TRAVEL often means days 
en route... Valuable time lost from 
business... high-priced meals...tipping. 


VIA TWA— You cut travel days to hours! 
No tipping. Meals aloft are free! 


COMPARE: Chicago to New York—not 
16 hrs. but 4! Fare, $44.95. New York to 
West Coast—overnight! Fare, $149.95. 
Round trips, 1 off. With time so pre- 
cious, YOU CAN AFFORD TO FLY! 


Phone Travel Agent or TWA for rates anywhere 

einen ttmetieertaettemestianetienestieetiestanetieiaesinmetant | 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc | 
Kansas City, Missouri BW-10 
Send Free Booklet about TWA's direct serv- | 
ice to both World's Fairs with stopovers at 
Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam-—or anywhere | 
en route! 








| 
Name. | 
! 
! 





ROUTE OF THE 


Sunny Satie fe Trail 


run something like 82,665,000. 
(bout %3,300,000 of the total 
$4,900,000 liabilities bank 
loans and debts to corporations. The 
was in bills con- 
tractors and suppliers of construction 
materials. It is understood at least 16% 
of these obligations had been paid on 
Sept. 1. Subscribers of some 86,400,000 
originally raised to help finance the en- 


should 
fair’s 
consisted of 


balance payable to 


terprise are not likely to get any of their 
cash back. They will have to be content 
with whatever increased profits the ex- 
position has brought them. 

The 1940’s are hoping the federal gov- 
ernment or the state will put up about 
%3,000,000 to run the show as a_ busi- 
ness stimulator next year, with the un- 
derstanding that none of the 
would be used to clean up past debts, 


money 


U.P. Regains Freight 


Railroad employees conduct 
own survey of why shippers use 
trucks; follow up with sales drives. 


PessiMists insist that you can’t ex- 
pect any merchandising brains in rail- 
roading as long as an executive must 
consult the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission before doing anything. To refute 
these claims, pointers with pride cite 
the Union Pacific’s spectacular achieve- 
ments—things like the resort develop- 
ment at Sun Valley, Idaho, and the 
popularity of its Challenger train. But 
also the U.P. might be used to prove 
that a railroad can reach a less sensa- 
tional but equally important merchan- 
dising destination by pedestrian rather 
than high-powered methods. For exam- 
ple: reclaiming a substantial chunk of 
freight business it had lost to highway 
hauling. 

About a year ago a freight conduc- 
tor called the attention of President 
William N. Jeffers to an unnecessary 
loss of traffic resulting from inflexibility 
of schedules, rates, and classifications. 
The top management decided on a 
freight traffic survey made by employees 
instead of by officers. Presently each 
division had its committee: two freight 
conductors, a locomotive engineer, a 
station agent. These men were relieved 
of their regular duties and were sent 
out to interview all shippers and re- 
ceivers on their divisions to determine 
why they preferred one form of trans- 
portation to another. 


Small Town Comes into Its Own 


The survey got under way in Novem- 
ber. It was completed with a meeting at 
Omaha in April attended by more than 
400 men, including off-line as well as 
on-line traffic officers. Committee mem- 
bers made their reports on interviews 
with more than 13,000 shippers and 
receivers. The regular traffic men got 


| facts they had never before encountered. 
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Insulo 


mace 


William N. Jeffers, Union P 
head, learned about freight 
from his employees, 


But even more important, these { 
looked authentic to the rank a 

Most conspicuous failure reported 
in small communities. Because ar 
town originates no large volume of } 
ness, most sales effort had been conc 
trated on the major cities. But 
aggregate the little towns move a 
of inbound and outbound freight 
highway haulers had been getting mon 
and more of this every year. 

With its eyes opened by the sur 
the road _ intensified and ser, 
effort, put high-speed 
trucks under 100 boxcars, speeded 
all movements of freight. Man: 
local freight trains are today on faster 
schedules than passenger trains set 
Many 


trains now carry in their front ends 1. 


sa les 


passenger-car 


local 


the same stations. passeng 
freight cars and shippers no longer 

to depend on peddler cars hauled 
slow freights, covering about 100 

a day. On lighter runs, 1.c.l. freight n 


be handled in baggage cars. 


Employees Get Busy 

Most spectacular result, however, was 
the stimulation of employees’ interest 
When their union chairman brought 
home the word of how much freight was 
being lost to the U.P. 
shipper’s preference for some incident 
aspect of truck service, the employe: 
promptly generated more _ interest 
getting traffic than had ever charact: 
ized the traffic department. 

Moreover, the employees really g 
down to work, organizing their ow 
campaigns, They not only solicited ship 
pers but also began urging local mer 
chants to sign a pledge that they woul 


specify all-rail shipment for their pur- 


‘ 


because 0 


chases. 

By the time their campaigns were 
concluded, traffic department solicitors 
and workers’ groups had brought back 
to the U.P. 30% of all the freight traffic 
it had previously lost to the highways 


idvertisement 





Can Glass That Looks Like Fleece Help You? 


}e EECE-LIKE Gtass that insulates, pro- 


: tects—that has the strength of steel 
that bends like rubber——is something 
yu should know about, for it may be- 
come important in your business. 

[his glass is called Fiberglas,* and 
it is so flexible that can spin it 
nto thread weave it into cloth 
blow it into soft, woolly bats—or form 


you 


it into tough, resilient webs. 

Because it comes in these new forms, 
yet retains the properties inherent in 
glass, Fiberglas offers a world of pos- 
sibilities to industry. Among otherthings, 





— 


Insulation for houses. “*Red-Top’’ Insulation 
made of Fiberglas—for homes and other buildings 


comes in soft, woolly forms or in enclosed blankets 





(shown below both of which are easy and eco 
nomical to install. It is sold by lumber and building 
material dealers throughout the United States. 

*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


it makes available for the first time on 
a wide scale, the long-recoynized value 
of glass as insulation against heat, cold 
and elec tricity 

Electric motors, 
Fiberglas, have greater overload « apac 


insulated with 


ty and reliability, and are 


equivalent to motors much larger and 


proving 


heavier 
One of the largest markets for this 
surprising product is insulation for 
houses. Fiberglas building 
sold under the U.S. Gypsum trade 
name “‘Red-Top,’’ has already won a 
large section of this multi- 
million dollar market 


U.S.G’s “‘Red-Top”’ is 


a superior insulating mate- 


insulation, 


rial because it is made of 
glass. Fiberglas retains the 
long-valued qualities of solid 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


TM. Rew. t 


A fire-satety. stret rth 
durability { 


and adds mar 
properties It has high 


t provides no ftood to 


Hust 


I he 


mildew, no lodging for 
Being glass, it 


cannot 


cannot rot 
abs« rh 


| iberglas 


vidual hbers 
In addtt on, 
insulation, is very light im 


retards heat but does not 


n apprec able juantities | ut 
sey _ 
life 


into insulated spaces 


and resiliency if packs snugly 


Neit! er tine 
vibration will cause it to sag 
t stays put 
Whatever your business 
or the problems it presents 
Fiberglas is worth investi 
Write C)wert 
Fiberglas ( 
Dole do, Ohne 


vating 
Pat (iffice 


Corning 


ration, 
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Gloss thot protects food. Manufac- 
advantages of cream cold. 
ir that deliver 
‘ hilled 
foods 
with 


turers engineer the 
Fiberglas into the design of tl 
models. Fibe ryla 
afford more uniform 


peratures, last longer—and cus- 


newest insulated 


refrigerators cold 


ners get more value. 


Glass that keeps bread warm — ice 


truck 
and fresh, are uw 
Fibergla 
eficiency, light weight. 


Heated bakerv truck 


warm 


that 


—dry-ice using Fiberglas retai 


better 


bread 
torage 


Dattery 


Acep perishable 
' 

ulated important 

vear These mat 


battery lite. 


because of its high 


storage 





would 


pur- 


were 
citors 
back 
raffic 


wavs 


Glass thot makes batteries lost much 
longer Leading manufacturer 
eT mat 


batterie 


Fibers a " i | ? 


modern 


Improv 


double 


Glass that contributes to travel comfort. 
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What Reliefers Bought with Blue Stamps' 


Percentage distribution of surplus foods purchased in cities where the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp. has tried out its food stamp plan, 
before and after fresh vegetables were added to the list. 


May 16-July 15 


Commodities 


Rochester 
Seattle 


Butter 
Eges 
White Flour 
Graham Flour 
Corn Meal 
Rice 
Dry Beans 
Dried Prunes 
Oranges 
Grapefruit 
Peaches 
Pears 
Total Fresh Fruits 
Cabbage 
Peas 
Tomatoes 
Onions 
Total Fresh Vege 
tables 
Total Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables 23.1 29 2 


Nn WwW 


"Om ~ = 


Total 100.0 100 0 100 0 


‘When eligible families buy orange stamps, 


July 16-Aug. 26 


Estimated 


Dayton 
Birmingham 


Rochester 
2nwew Seattle 
Shau nee 
a 
“wn 
cof w 


” 
nwt On = & © 


~ 


we wh 


- 


30 38 2 : 23 


100 0 100 0 1000 100.0 100 0 100 0° 


good for the purchase of any food product, they 


receive free blue stamps in an amount equal to one half the orange stamps. These blue stamps are 
good for the purchase of certain specified surplus foods and are redeemed by the Federal Surplus 


Commodities Corp. at full value 
assistance, except in Shawnee, Okla 
* First half-month of program only 


Eligible families include all those receiving some form of public 
, where low-income families not on relief also participate 


* City distribution weighted by the number in May receiving public assistance in states surround 


ing these cities Source 


And What Might Be Bought if Stamp Plan Were 


Percentage of 
total blue stamp 
purchases in 
trial cities used 
for each 
commodity 


Commodities 

Butter 23.4% 
Eggs 24.7 
White and Graham Flour 

Wheat Equivalent (in bu 
Corn Meal 

Corn Equivalent (in bu 
Rice 
Dry Beans 
Dried Prunes 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


10 16 


= Nw & 


Federal Surplus Commodities Corp 


National 


Ratio that blue 
stamp volume 
would bear 
fo average 
consumption 
13.7% 

13.5 


Volume that 
might be moved Average domestic 
by using blue consumption, 
stamps nationally 1928-1937 
in millions (in millions 
301 Ib 2,191 Ib 
352 doz 2.602 doz 
26 bu 484 bu 
49 bu 13 
709 Ib 19 
900 Ib 25 
228 Ib 38 


6.6 bu 
140 Ib 
227 Ib 
87 Ib 


' Estimates supplied by Bureau of Agricultural Economics; allowance is made for farm to retail 


market waste. 


? The distribution among these obviously depends on the number of commodities on the list 


and the season of the year 


accounted for 24° of the total blue stamp expenditures 
of the total, tomatoes 9.3%, 


up to Aug. 26, peaches accounted for 10.3, 
peas from 3°) to 3.6°) each, and pears 1.7°%. 


To the National Association of Food 
Chains, meeting in Chicago this week, 
problems of how to guard against 
consumer food-hoarding and how to 
keep prices at a reasonable level, in 
to the 
request, were of paramount 


response President's specific 
impor- 
tance, but principal interest centered 
in the report delivered by Milo Per- 
kins, president of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corp., on the operations 
of the food-stamp plan (BW—Aug 
19°39,p19). 

Prospects of selling an extra 301,- 
000,000 Ib, of butter and 352,000,000 


When oranges and grapefruit alone were on the list in 3 cities, they 


When more commodities were added, 
cabbage, onions and 
Source’ Federal Surplus Commodities Corp 


doz. eggs are naturally exciting to 
grocers, even though there is no like- 
lihood that the plan will be extended 
to all 20,000,000 reliefers throughout 
the country and even though the pur 
chases of 150,000 people in test cities 
over a few months provide no guaran- 
tee of what the 
might be. Nevertheless, the idea of 
paying people to eat more food rather 
than paying growers to raise less 
strikes the sensible, and 
they will plug for it; because among 


national appetite 
grocers as 


other things it means sales exceeding 
the amounts contributed by FSCC. 














Dairy Ban Under Fire True 
Nine states of Midwest p 


resented in program intende:! {, effecti> 
break Eastern barrier. lied | 


EVERYBODY IN DAIRYING knows 
big Eastern markets ingenious 
effectively bar dairy products 
Middle West. All interstate trac; 
riers necessarily wear false whisk 
keep within constitutional limits 
ern dairy barriers are ostensibly t gan 
tect the health of the citizenry, but Bigge 
actually exist primarily to hind eeason ¥ 
sale of milk products from areas to ba 
can produce them more cheaply 
Last week a newly organized Reg 


veekem 
eenerall 
Conference on Dairy Problems assem})\; of rail 
in Chicago, with sixty delegates 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, I] 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Ken! 
and Tennessee. Although it had At least 
powers, it than a 
What made it significant was that 
Council of State Governments called ago, at 
it, at Indiana’s Conferences probabl 
called by this organization have a recor Truck 
of getting results. Witness last Noven aggressl 
B been he 


dustry 


cerned 
ending 
ilready 
was talkfest 


more the pro 


“ ithout 


behest. 


ber’s conference on liquor barriers 
—Jull5°39,p34) which 
flated one of the prettiest little trac 
wars in our history. 


promptly dk 
stance, 
ng anti 
of its u 
Unite on Standards Program 


eve on 

The Dairy Problems delegates heard eral ha 
several federal officials tell them t! 
some of their sanitary laws did fall s! 


of perfection, and that they were not 


brand-n 
some ] 
needed 
yet in a position to say to Eastern states fires un 
that their milk ought to be admitt 
From this the delegates proceeded t A Loo 
the natural that the Mid Natic 
western states had better adopt reaso recently 
for the 


actually 


conclusion 


ably uniform standards of quality and 
inspection. 

A definite program was set up. Dairy not ine! 
technicians will meet soon to work out a 
code approximating that of the U. § 


Public Health 


by any of these states should enable the 


heen de 
definite 
losses 


Mote 


' 


Service, so certification 


motor 
2. Redu 


gallonag 


producer to sell his products for manu 
facturing purposes in other states 
From previous Council conferences 
is possible to prophesy the course of loss, 3 
events. The next 
nine states will doubtless receive identical! 


legislatures of th Regi: 
creased 
changes 

Ports 


repealec 


bills embodying the recommendations 
These bills are likely 
without major amendment. Shortly aft: 
the ninth state’s law takes effect, look Licen 
for a general conference to which N¢ ened, 1 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and ze 
other states now inhospitable to Mid ized, 10 
western milk will be invited. Regu 

Unless this enterprise strikes the first restricti 
immovable the Coun Mise. 
began its anti-trade activities gallona; 
expect Eastern milk markets, in the not mg of 
too distant future, to relax their bans loss, 2 
against products of the low-cost dair: Total 
states. net gan 


to become law 


since 
barrier 


obstacle 
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_— 
Truckers Block Foes 

Hostile laws averted by 
effective lobbying, with aid of 
allied industries. 


Moron rrucK haulers have been getting 


eked so regularly for so many years by 
friendly legislation that they would 
e excitement if their opponents 
vinging. Nevertheless, the truckers 
» now crowing a bit, for they have had 
vear in the state capitals 

Biggest accomplishment of the past 
season was the successful attack on bills 
+) bar trucks from the highways on 
veekends and holidays. Such measures 
wenerally were introduced at the behest 
of railway trainmen, ostensibly con 
cerned for the safety of their week 
ending brethren. Similar laws were 
Jready on the books of a few states 
\t least a dozen legislatures considered 
the proposal this year. turned it down 
without exception. A year or two years 
ago, at least half of the bills would 
probably have become law 

Truckers have been organizing to do 
aggressive lobbying. Moreover, there has 
been help from forces allied to the in 
dustry. Fruehauf Trailer Co.. for in 
stance, has assumed leadership in fight 
ng anti-truck bills. It has detached one 
of its upper-level executives to keep an 
eve on this work, and has given to sev 


eral hard-pressed truckers’ associations 


brand-new trailers which, raffled off in | 


some legal manner, provided much 
needed thousands of dollars for building 


fires under legislators 


A Look at the Record 


National Highway Users Conference 
recently issued a legislative trial balance 
for the sessions, confining it to laws 
actually passed, repealed, or amended, 
not including proposed bills which have 
heen defeated The tabulation shows a 
definite preponderance of gains over 
losses 

Motor Fuel Taxes. Increased on all 
motor fuel, 1. Increased on diesel fuel, 
2. Reduced on diesel fuel, 1. Tax-free gas 
gallonage in fuel tank limited, 1. Net 
loss. 3 

Registration and License Fees. In 
creased, 5. Reduced, 2. Unimportant 
changes, 7. Net loss, 3 

Ports of Entry Repealed, 1 Beer ports 
repealed, 1. Law softened, 1. Net gain. 3 

License Re ctprocity Provided or broad- 
ened, 10. Net gain, 10 

Size and Weight Limitations. Liberal- 
zed, 10. Net gain, 10 

Regulation of Itinerant Truckers. New 
restrictions, 10. Net gain, 10 

Miscellaneous. Gasoline tank truck 
gallonage limited, 1. Car-over-cab haul 
mg of truckaways prohibited, 1. Net 
loss, 2. 

Totals. Gains, 33. Losses. 8. Total 


net gam, 25. 





PAIRED WITH THE Leaders FOR STEAM ECONOMY 





THE 


BY 


Firestone 


A PIONEER IN RUBBER 
FROM TREE TO TIRE 






BY 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


LEADING THE WAY IN 
STEAM GENERATION 





One of the first to bring rubber manufacture under unified quality control fron 
tree to tire, the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company stands out, even in a pri 
gressive industry, for its pioneering-minded management. 

From West Africa to Akron, this foresight is in evidence, showing up as elsewhere 
in the choice of steam generating equipment. For after all, those who set modern 
standards are the first to demand modern standards in everything they buy. 

Naturally enough, Firestone has seen fit to select COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
steam generating equipment to meet its major requirements. From a mighty unit 
at Akron, operated at 1400 Ib. per sq. in., down to simple HRT type boilers for plan 
tation service, COMBUSTION equipment has satisfied the demands of Firestone’s 
alert and cost-minded management. 

Just as Firestone pioneers in rubber production, so C-E sets the standards in 
modern facilities for low cost steam supply. Whatever your steam demands, you 
too will find COMBUSTION ENGINEERING ready to plan an installation that will meet 
your specific requirements, reflecting ‘‘leadership” standards in design, construction 


and performance. 


| COMBUSTION 


| 
| 


| ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


aa 
cC-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FURI 


SYSTEMS AND STOKERS,; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 
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Tobacco Policies Hit 
Five companies named by 

FTC as violators of Robinson- 

Patman discrimination law. 


EARLY THIS WEEK the Federal 
Commission announced complaints, al- 
leging violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, against five leaders in America’s 
tobacco industry. The five: P. Lorillard 
Co., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Brown 
& Williamson Tobacco Corp., Larus & 
Brothers, Inc., and Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd. The charge: discrimination in favor 
of some customers and against other cus- 


Trade 


tomers in matters of price, services ren- 
dered, and services paid for. 

That the FTC was sniffing around the 
tobacco has been hinted for 
months. That the FTC must one day 
move in that direction has been almost 


business 


a foregone conclusion since June of 1936, 
when the R-P law went into effect. No 
trade is handled by purveyors varying 
from the 


more in purchasing power 


biggest chains and departthent stores to 
the tiniest hole-in-the-wall _retailers- 

and that’s the set-up conducive to the 
price discriminations the law was de 
signed to prevent. 

The FTC says that the tobacco com- 
panies compensate certain distributors, 
notably chain stores, for furnishing such 
services as counter and window displays 
—without making the payments avail- 
able to other distributors. To some job- 
bers, the companies are alleged to have 
allowed 60 days for payment at 2% dis- 
count, while generally granting only 10 
days. To vending machine operators, 
Lorillard and Brown & Williamson in 
particular are accused of granting spe- 
cial allowances. 


“Stabilization” for Trade? 


The commission further complains that 
all the companies, through missionary 
salesmen, have established such close 
contact with retailers to 
able to force others to cut prices. A 
case in point is described in the Loril- 


some as be 
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lard complaint. A Lorillard m 
man is alleged to have taken 
from a dry goods company for 
tity of Old Gold cigarets and 
packages of Union Leader toba 
commission says that Lorillard 
a jobber, charged the store only 
Old Golds and made no charg 
Union Leader. The result, says t 
mission, was that the store was 
sell the Old Golds for 1l4¢ a 
and other retailers had to fol 
price. 

The companies have the usual 2 
In the 


deal 


in which to file an answer. 
time independent tobacco 
talking jubilantly of stabilization 
trade 

One independent leader expressed ¢} 
belief this week that the action 
eventually, and indirectly, lead 
facturers to set minimum 
for cigarets and other 
under fair trade 
tailers haven't 
getting manufacturers to do in the fac 
of chain opposition. Philip Morris and 
Pall Mall are on fair trade in a few 
states, but it hasn’t meant much. In 
New York, for instance, Philip Morris 
is fair-traded at 15¢ a package but sy 
cial taxes make the minimum price to 


resale price 
tobacco items 
laws—something 7 
been 


very successful jy 


low to be operative. 





Auto-Serv—A 


New Wrinkle in Self Service Markets 








Big news at the annual conference of 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Management in New York last week 
still-untried of 
mechanizing wholesale and retail es- 
tablishments known as Auto-Serv. As 
its inventor, P. M 
Farmer, it’s a blood-brother of Kee- 


was a new method 


described by 


doozle, the Memphis grocery where 
customers shop with electrical keys 
(BW 
anywhere from $10,000 up to install. 

Only samples are displayed in the 
store. Beside each item is a rack of 
tickets. The shopper plucks one for 


Se pti6'39 p44), ought to cost 











each purchase, takes her stack to the 
cashier’s counter shown in the model 
at the left. 

The cashier puts the tickets into a 
machine which first produces a sales 
slip, listing the items and adding up 
the total bill; then, by electrical con- 
trols, releases merchandise from rows 
of dispensers (right) in a stockroom. 

The merchandise falls onto a con- 
veyor belt which brings it to the cash- 
ier’s desk. While the cashier makes 
change for a customer, a clerk wraps 
her moving purchases. The whole op- 
eration takes a matter of seconds 


The system makes separate provi- 
sion for handling merchandise 
which shoppers want custom service 
Meat, for instance, is cut and weighed 
at a special counter, taken on a branch 


on 


conveyor to join other purchases at 
the cashier’s desk. 

No inventor, P. M 
Farmer has a regular job with the 
American District Telegraph Co., and, 
as chief engineer of its controlied com- 


arm-chair 


panies, he supervises the development 
of complicated protection, detection 
and alarm devices. Auto-Serv is just 


a side interest. 
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Web 


, may ride on air/ 


you 


CORDS join with rubber...to make more d r- 
able tires for your car. Many elaborate and 
heavy duty machines are required to complete 
the process. 

That's why rubber manufacturers in com- 
mon with all other industries... benefit from 
the convenient nearness of Texaco Lubricants 
at 2279 supply points. Texaco’s complete con- 
venient service brings about economies in 
stock-keeping, cost saving, overhead, ma- 
chine life and power. Investigate! Write: 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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N OW is the Time to 


Protect Your Plant 





ANCHOR FENCES 


Keep Out Saboteurs, Troublemakers, Trespassers 


Mail Coupon for Immediate Survey of Your Fence Protection Require- 


ments 


WAR in Europe! Saboteurs, troublemak- 
ers, trespassers in this country may cause 
untold damage to your plants and equip- 
ment or interrupt your profitable pro- 
duction. But cautious executives are pre- 
paring. They are investigating Anchor 
Fences—-installing complete Anchor 
Fence protection —-or adding sections 
of Anchor Fence at strategic points to 
extend the protection of existing fence 
lines. 
Anchor Fence will protect YOUR plant 
-give you security. Anchor's Nation- 
wide Erecting Service assures immediate 
installation. Send for the Anchor Fence 
Engineer today. He will recommend the 
proper Anchor Fence for complete pro- 
tection of your plant and equipment. 


Prompt Installation by Nation-Wide Erecting Service 


Furthermore, with increased production 
necessitating more indoor space, an 
Anchor Fence will protect stocks and 
materials stored outdoors. 

And remember: the cost of Anchor Fence 
protection is little; it will quickly pay for 
itself by preventing saboteurs or trouble- 
makers from halting profitable produc- 
tion during these troubled times. Mail 
the coupon now! 
SUGGESTION — Since September 1 more 
orders have been placed for Anchor Fences 
than during any corresponding period for 
the last 10 years. Our production and Na- 
tion-wide Erecting facilities are still able 
to fill your order promptly. But we suggest 
that you act quickly so that you will have 
adequate fence protection when you need it. 


eiecieenedaulontvaientententententententantententer 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Have an Anchor Fence Engineer call immediately to survey my plant and 
recommend the proper fence for complete plant protection. 


Name 


Add ress 


Tell your secretary to send this Special Delivery.) 
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Goodyear Vindicate. 

FTC defeated in long | 
over Sears contract when Supr: 
Court refuses review. 


Tus week saw the end of one 
most celebrated cases in the why 
tory of antitrust law enforcement 
the U.S. Supreme Court denied 
to the Federal Trade Commissior 
action against Goodyear Tire & R 
Co. Thus the decision handed d 
February by the Circuit Court of 
peals in Cincinnati—that Good 
former contract to supply tires to S$ 
Roebuck at cost-plus-6% had not 
gally discriminated against other G 
vear customers—became the final 
in the case. 

The action goes back to 1933, 
the FTC first charged that und 
cost-plus-6% contract Sears did not 
its proportionate share of the Goo 
plant overhead, but instead got 
which amounted to discriminat 
against other buyers ranging from | 
22%—all in violation of the Cla 
Act Goodyear argued the point 
after long hearings the comn 
issued a formal cease-and-desist ord: 
March, 1936. Goodyear appealed t 
courts. 


Wanted Clear-cut Settlement 


In June of 1936, and largely be 
of the Goodyear case, the Robins 
Patman amendment to the Clayton A 
became law, and Goodyear itself 
cided that under the new, more st 
gent definitions of cost the compa 
could no longer legally hold onto 
Sears contract. Thereupon, because 
contract had been terminated and 
law changed, the Circuit Court decid 
that it was pointless to pursue the ca 
further and ruled it “no contest.” 

That satisfied neither Goodyear 
the FTC. Goodyear wanted a clear- 
“not guilty” to remove threat of act 
for triple damages by customers alleg 
discrimination. The commission want: 
thé definition of costs—as painstaking 
developed in the celebrated case—to 
as precedent for Robinson-Patman a 
tion. Hence, the commission appealed 
that the case be decided on its merits 


Damages Threat Dispelled 


The Supreme Court ordered the C 
cuit Court of Appeals to do so. And no 
that the high court has refused to revi 
the resulting decision, Goodyear stan 
vindicated. It no longer faces the dang 
of damage claims from dealers claimi 
discrimination under the Clayton A: 
But other than that, the victory is 
hollow one, for nobody now sees mu 
likelihood of the Sears contract ever con 
ing back to Goodyear. Sears now get 
its price—with never a worry about dis 
crimination charges—by the simple expe 
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t of buving only from manufacturers | ' 8 
; sell to mass distributors. Thus the \t | : 
eonv of the situation is that Sears, once 
, cordial Goodyear customer, is today one 
of the Akron firm’s main competitors 
For the FTC, the defeat means only 
» loss of long years of work. Cost-plus 
tracts have been ruled neither legal 0 
r illegal under the law as it now stands ’ 


though the betting would be against 
heir legality. 


; 

Frozen Food Entries | 
R. H. Macy adds line, prom- 
ises free delivery at “6% less.” 
Bob White tries truck-selling. 


FRozEN FOOD SALES ran to something like 
£25.000,000 in 1988—a 50° gain over 
1987. This vear retail outlets have in- 
creased maybe 30°. And this week the 
infant prodigy of the food trade had two 
new teeth to crow about 

In New York, R. H. Macy & Co., the 
world’s biggest department store and 
certainly one of the most fecund in mer- 
chandising ideas, announced its own 
private-label line of forty-two frozen food 
items. Macy’s will pack the goods in dry 
ice and deliver free in the customary 
Macy delivery zone—a fiftv-mile radius 
from mid-town New York. Further, it 
promises the customary Macy 6% dis- 


count from competitors’ prices around Find them in 


town. 


Macy's is a law unto itself, and because 
the big store goes into the frozen food 
business doesn’t mean that others will « 


follow. The first reaction of frozen food 


enna tas wine Mie gs WHERE MANUFACTURING SKILL 


that the rip-roaring business that Macy’s 
—_ a ate — neresnela~ pack- = "Ee 
aged groceries is almost unique. But the p~ A HERITAGE! 
possibilities of emulation are there. Many 
a department store has eved the traffic “Skilled workers” is not a classification in Massachusetts, but 
getting potentialities of a complete gro- a tradition. For Massachusetts’ workers bring to their tasks an 
cery department, but hasn't wanted to aptness passed down through generations. Their quick fingers 
incur the headaches that go with perish- and their quick minds assure speed and quality of production. 
able commodities. Frozen foods might be Massachusetts, today, has the lowest ratio of man days lost from 
an answer. strikes of any industrial state in the country. 
~ Massachusetts is proud of its skilled labor and of the quality of the 

House-to-House Scheme goods its workers produce, but still more is Massachusetts proud of the 

Second item of news in the field is a honorable profit that these goods bring their makers. For this profit 


bespeaks the outstanding industrial 
its proximity 





scheme being promoted by a newcomer, 


Bob White Frosted Foods, Inc. The MASSACHUSETTS advantages of the state 
plan is to sell frozen foods from refrig- EXCELS IN to greatest markets, its low taxes on 
manufacturing corporations, its un- 


routes. It’s being given a first tryout in V Available skilled labor excelled servicing and transportation. 
Boston. ; V Proximity to richest markets Attractive sites in manufacturing 

Bob White neither processes nor sells V Available power at reason- communities, strategically located, 
frozen foods; instead, it will license inde- able rates are here. This Commission will be 
pendents in various communities to use V Low taxes on manufactur- pleased to cooperate with you in any 
the Bob White name on a royalty basis ing corporations investigation you wish make of 
lo insure quality of products ‘hite , the Massachusetts industrial situation. 
will - sala gaes doe ote — a ’ Complete network of trans- 

Hermity of neddiine methods. Bal portation facilities 
White will ot ap fix the vV Cooperative attitude of THE MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT 
unifcsme aff dsive ‘ Wy Mage labor and government AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

of drivers, and will provide sales Since Binen Gadenn ‘tine 


erated trucks traveling house-to-house 











helps Licensed companies can either buy 
direct from the specified packers or can IT’S PROFITABLE TO PRODUCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
pool orders through Bob White. 
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Is 
advertising 
mere 
guess-work? 





Not at all. In recent years 
methods of testing copy have 
been developed which make 
results far surer. 

This agency is constantly 
testing its copy. We do not 
advise our clients on a hit or 
miss basis, but on a basis of 
experience and proof. 

Isn’t this the kind of ad- 
vertising counsel you want ? 





Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34thST., NEW YORK 
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Employee Smiles: I* per week 


You don’t want long-faced, grumbling em- 
ployees in your plant. One way to make them 
happier is to supply them with Formule SBS-1I, 
the modern industrial Skin Cleanser. Formule 
SBS-11 removes grease and grime quickly and 
easily, helps prevent infection, skin irritation 
and dermatitis (due to its high bacteria removal 
power), leaves hands smooth, soft and chap- 


Used 


today in 2867 plants. Write for generous free 


free. Costs less than I¢ a week per worker 


supply for trial in your plant. 


FORMULA SB5-Il 


The WASHWORD of Industry 


SUGAR BEET PRODUCTS COMPANY 
} WALLER STREET - SAGINAW, MICH. 











| 
| 





Dentifrice Battle On 


Three firms fight it out 
with campaigns for their new 
liquid products. 


MacuineE Guns will rattle throughout the 
country on the night of Oct. 21, when 
“Gang Busters”, radio’s No. 1 killer-diller 
program with an estimated audience of 
more than 20,000,000, comes back on the 
air after a summer armistice. For mar- 
keting men, the significance is that “Gang 
Busters”, which last year promoted Palm- 
olive Shaving Creams, will now be push- 
ing a reddish liquid called Cue, giant 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s new entrant in 
the liquid dentifrice derby. 

Procter & Gamble, titan in soaps but 
a stranger in drugs, started the liquid 
dentifrice business a year ago. To work 
up a new market for its soapless cleansers, 
P. & G. developed Teel, and began testing 


| it last fall by tentative newspapers and 
| spot-radio advertising. Teel was pushed 


nationally in June on two network radio 
programs and in a string of newspapers. 
Promotion reached a crescendo on Sept. 8 
when Professor Quiz began conducting 
his weekly battle of wits in its behalf 


| over a Columbia network. 


Tests, Then a Campaign 

Second in the field was Pepsodent, 
which reportedly experimented with a 
liquid for three years but waited to see 
how Teel fared. When the answer be- 
came clear, Pepsodent Liquid Dentifrice 


| got sales tests in half a dozen local mar- 
| kets and now has national distribution 


| last 


backed by a magazine campaign begun 
month. To introduce its liquid, 
Pepsodent offered druggists the first free 
deal in the company’s history. With every 
12 bottles purchased, druggists get one 
free in the 10¢, 25¢ and 50¢ size. 

Immediately after Pepsodent came 
Flodent, made by the Flodent Products 
Co. It made a successful bow in Roanoke, 
Virginia, but as yet is backed nationally 
by no big campaign. 

Researchers estimate that Americans 
spend between 30 and 40 million dollars a 


| year on dentifrices. Four out of ten citi- 
| zens use tooth powders, but, because 


| powder 


lasts longer than paste, the 


| powders probably account for no more 


than 30% of the dollar volume. 

What scares the trade is that liquid 
lasts longer than either paste or powder 
Chances are that Pepsodent and Colgate, 
both of whom have a heavy stake in the 
paste and powder markets, would just as 
soon see the liquids come a cropper. But 
they don’t want Procter & Gamble to get 
the jump in the liquid business that Dr. 
Lyons did in powders. Dr. Lyons is still 
the major factor in tooth powders, with 
an estimated 40% of the market. 

Appraising Teel’s early success is hard 
—first, because the trade publishes no 
sales figures; second, because introduc- 
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tory promotion has been far heavier : 
would be profitable over the long 
One independent research man, 
shielding the actual figures of his sur 
says that Teel is “going like a 
afire”. But in the same breath he 
it will be a year or more before the 
fate of liquid dentifrices can be wri 

It’s interesting that thus far Ipa 
which ranks with Colgate and Peps: 
in the big three of tooth paste man 
turers—has made no move toward e 
a powder or a liquid dentifrice. 


Miracle-Tuft Clicks 


Sales advance despite long. 
wearing quality of synthetic 
bristles in new Dr. West brush. 


Drve distribution circles have rece 
buzzed with rumors that sales of Jr. 
West’s Miracle-Tuft toothbrush }h 
been dragging because the 
bristles wear too long. Sales statist 
exclusively released by the Weco Prod 
ucts Co., owners of the Dr. West brand, 
this week give the emphatic lie to the 


synt hetic 


report. 
Fourteen months ago when Weco 
Products got exclusive rights to use 


Du Pont’s new fiber, Exton—first cousin 
to its widely publicized synthetic 
Nylon—company executives were prett) 
much worried about the fact that the 
laboratory bristles would far outwear 
any natural hog or boar bristles (BV 
Oct29°38,p18). They figured, however 
that sales to new customers of its 
Miracle-Tuft brushes would at least 
compensate for any loss of replacement 
sales. A reduction in the total volume of 
all toothbrush sales looked like a logical 
expectation. 


Exceeds Industry Averages 


Data just compiled by a leading mar- 
ket research firm show that toothbrush 
sales in drugstores throughout the United 
States keep climbing. On a bi-monthly 
basis, 1939 compares with the big vol 
ume year 1937 as follows: January 
February, up 2%; March-April, up 2 
May-June, down 4%; July-August, up 
1%. 

The same market survey shows Weco’s 
sales running far ahead of the industry 
averages. For the first eight months of 
1939, Weco shows an overall increase in 
toothbrush sales—the synthetic Mirack 
Tuft, as well as the natural-bristle 
Waterproof brand—of 71% over 1938, 
32% over 1937. 

Weco’s management figures that cor 
sumers are keeping their synthet 
brushes not a great deal longer than the 
kept their bristle brushes. Several years 
ago a survey showed that toothbrushes: 
were replaced on the average every 4.88 
months. Isolated examples of Miracle 
Tuft replacements check out at around 
6 months, though the user ordinarily 
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A TRAVELING OFFICE! 


A “desk” set up by the porter 
transforms this Pullman Drawing Room into 
your ofhce on wheels. By day, a full length 
sofa is provided. And, at night —if desired—this 
may be made up into a comfortable bed. The 
section, of course, is quickly made into upper 
and lower berths. Complete toilet and lava- 
tory facilities are contained ina 
separate room. 


A Pullman Room Is Your Private 

Office on Wheels... Where You 

Can Work as You Travel... and 
Travel While You Sleep! 


Many a business man wi 
can do more and better wor 
man than he can at his of 


Aided by complet 
you can concentrate 
problems without that ui 
ing that the | hone is abou 
that someone will come 
your office 

And, of course, a Pullman roon 
more than just an ofhce on 
When you're finished working 
as a private lounge, ideal for re 
dining. Or — if it’s sleep you ct 


to resist the temptation of thats 


in a room whose cool cleanline 

sured by air-conditioning! 
Mind you—all 

you're traveling! An 


more sv 


this ha 
1 now 


tion, 1 St 

miles overt 

of a single busi 
Moreover, 

“buts” about ge 

established fa 

offers the most 


7} 


1 (Fill Night” s.eeving servic! 


THE COMFORTABLE AND SURE WAY 


— 
* The Pullman Company S 


Board your Pullman and re 
tire long betore it leaves 
Slicep to a reasonable h 
egardiess of how 
tra arrives In « tf 
a /uii Riat 
igh the a 
take Dut 5 or ¢ 
SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET |; 
g pom#r ¢ 
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INTERNATIONAL 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


Arnold Genthe 


CORPORATION 





Product g Aage Steck & Wine Division, American Chain & Cable Company, Gre. 


PAGE pioneered in originating and de- 
signing this post especially for chain link 
fence fabric. It provides even greater 
strength and utility. This post, a PAGE 
contribution to better protection, is only 
one of many exclusive advantages. 


YOU'RE LOOKING AT A WING CHANNEL FENCE FOST! 


56 years of fence service is available 
through one of our 92 Association 
Members—a locally responsible firm in- 


terested in serving you. Secure his name 
and free literature—write PAGE FENCE 


ASSOCIATION,” Bridgeport Connecticut. 


Busine ss B eek October 


admits there was a lot of wear lef 
brush he discarded 
Particularly interesting is 
pany s experience with the old V 
proof bristle line of brushes. Wee: 
bought at least a year ahead or 

to sure adequate aging. Wher 
thetic fiber was adopted for 

had a big stock of bristles to d sp 
as well as the finished brushes 

So Weco took the tube 
had been used the W 
proof brush and used it for Mirack 


glass 


which for 


put Waterproof in a paper cart 


| reduced its price from 50¢ to 33 


| entire purpose was to liquidate t] 


item. Instead, it showed such 


| that with little advertising press 


| hind it, it is selling 70% 


| Jul15°39,p17) 


| W heel 


| ket, which it pioneered in 


as many 
as Miracle-Tuft, almost 50% of Mi: 
All idea of scut 


the Waterproof line has been aband 


Tuft dollar volume 


Small Tractor Derby 
1.H.C. adds an entry to the 

field; good year indicated by in- 

dustry’s available figures. 


Wrrnowut 


vester Co 


FANFARE, International H 
last 
small tractor entry in the free-for-al 
for the farmer's dollars. The latest 1 
is called the Farmall-B, sells for $535 
is really a heavier, three-wheeled n 
the 
that came out 


week announe ed al 


four wheeled Farn 
last July Bu 


Its added weight a 


cation of 
(S515) 
characteristics fit it partic 
for working in row crops and in 
than average soil conditions 
Business has been whooping for } 
this 


are lacking becaus« 


ers of small tractors vear, th 
definite statistics 
the industry’s close-mouthed 
Allis-Chalmers still dominates this 1 


1937 


trad 


company has been having another 
year and is reported headed for a 15,0) 
1939 with its $49 


unit total volume in 


iob 
Figuring Their Production 


that Internatio 
5.000 


Observers estimate 


Harvester has out units 
Farmall-A since it got into productior 
Infor 


statisticians are guessing that until v« 


put 


a limited scale early in July 


had not really 
Ford 


are being noted, 


recently Ford (8585) 
its production lines rolling 
ments in transit 
ever: for instance, four carloads on tra: 
at Atlanta last week. Nobody kno 
just how many of Model H De 


but it has been a substant 


($595) 


has sold, 


| volume 


Allis-Chalmers had no great proble 


of stocking dealers this year because 


was merely continuing an _ establish. 


manufacturing and distribution progran 
Consequently, most of its 1939 tractor 
date probably 


production to can 
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in the fields, turning autumn 

under 

figure obtainable from Harvester 
150% of all its little units thus far 
| are already at work for farmers. 
neans that little more than 2,000 
\]-A’s are actually in farm use. It 
eans that less than 3,000 of Har- 
s 11.000 U.S. dealers have even a 











on the selling floor. Harvester 
now is stepping up production 
lules by 20%. which still does not 
gure out to get its retail sales really 
before mid-winter 
\ symptom of how slowly Ford’s ship- 
ts have gone is the scarcity of even Ni h 4 5 a | ; a 
floor samples in important distributing ig t is t e urg ar s ay 
centers. Other tractor makers are sobbing While at nightfall the average man guaranteed only in adequat 
because they have net yet been able to cetttan damn 8 ns gineliens anil ile man 
get delivery of Ford’s new baby for test tion of his home, burglars are starting Rucunerane Sumuty ead 
ng, despite spotting of orders through their “day’s work Fee ant of even “es we - 7 pc ; 
friendly farmers at points which seemed three home burglaries are committed “vase <0 oe ere 
kely to have first crack at the product after sundown, according t tistics Residence B 
the Federal Bureau of Investi ; toss thi 


rk 


[he trade is guessing that, unless eco 
ic conditions do an about-face, 1940 Pistols and padlocks pro 


see 65.000—70.000 tractors domestic 


1 to those who lose 


e burglar. Real s 


tor loss——can 


sold in sizes ranging downward from 

the Deere Model H. Guessers are allot 
20,000—30,000 to Harvester’s A and 

B Farmalls; 15,000-20,000 to Allis-Chal 
ers; probably about the same number 
Ford: the remainder to the field. But 
ot admittedly depends upon farm in- 
come prospects during the next few 


mnths. 


Who’s an Itinerant? 


—— . ° | 

Definition is tightened by | 
states trying to protect local busi- | 
ness against outsiders. 


FIRMS DOING extensive interstate truck- 

ing and door-to-door merchandising may 

lave reason for alarm at the growing 

tendency of state legislatures to protect 

local businesses with laws for the regula- | 

tion and taxation of itinerant merchants. | 

(According to the National Highway 

Users Conference, such bills were intro- 

duced in 24 state legislatures during 1939 

and were passed by California, Iowa, | g 
Montana, Wisconsin and Wyoming. afequarding 


These laws generally define the itine- 


rant merchants as anyone transporting 2 

goods for the purpose of sale. by himself. f: . P. 7 

Exceptions for persons having estab- Dusiness "eo ils SYSTE MS 
lished places of business and persons | 

transporting agricultural products pro- | I ‘ 

luced by themselves, or for their own ora most 50 years 


have been made in an attempt to ee . , ; 
To Egry goes the honor of introducing every noteworthy advance in 


business systems designed to give complete control and protection over 
State protection has taken two major all transactions, to safeguard profits by eliminating losses caused by 
ms: (1) The requirement of surety mistakes, carelessness, forgetfulness and temptation. To use Egry, 
ds, ranging from $250 in California therefore, is to enjoy in ome business system all the advantages of 
lowa, and $500 in Wyoming, to many. Literature on request. Address Dept. BW-1014. 
51.000 in Montana and Wisconsin: (2) : 


evying of annual license fees, which, 


define the laws more closely and prevent 
vious injustice 


the case of Wisconsin, run up to 


£200 per vehicle, making the burden on The EGRY REGISTER Company, Dayton, Ohio 


merchant almost prohibitive SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Grease Goes Scientific 

System of classification for 
oil’s stepchild is evolved by na- 
tional lubricating group. 





Harpiy ANYONE outside the petroleum 
industry has heard of the National Lu- 
bricating Grease Institute. It is a quiet 
but potent association embracing the 
heads of lubricant 
ments of the big oil companies, and the 
heads of smaller corporations special 
izing in these products. Last week the 
Institute’s annual Chicago 
promulgated a classification of greases 
which should eventually supplant pres- 
ent-day consumers’ confusion with cer- 
tainty, such as the motorist feels when 
he tells the filling station attendant to 
put in a quart of S.A.E. 30 motor oil. 


and grease depart- 


meeting at 






It Brings a Profit 

Grease is a stepchild of the oil indus- 
try, largely because it lacks what it takes 
to catch a top executive’s imagination. 
The automobile which burns a_thou- 
sand gallons of gasoline a vear may get 
along nicely on a dozen pounds of grease. 
The factory that burns a tankear of 
fuel oil every day may use only a barrel 
carries a more 


of grease. But grease 


acceptable profit margin than gasoline 
and fuel oil—all the way from the refiner 
to the retailer. And, in service station 
circles, it is highly esteemed because it 
brings the customer in once a month or 
so, giving the dealer a crack at selling 
him some anti-freeze and tires and a 
wash job. 

traditionally involves more 
guesswork than most 
ucts. Of late the consumer, more espe- 
cially the big industrial user, has been 
growing aware of this characteristic, and 
losing patience with it. One big plant 
recently cut down half a hundred as- 
had been 


Grease 
petroleum prod- 


greases that foremen 
requisitioning to two classifications which 
fit all plant needs and permit buying in 


large quantities on competitive bids 


sorted 


Innovation Forges Ahead 


This development has been worrying 
far-sighted grease sellers. Their industry 
still has growing pains, but science is 
refining and 


definitely coming into its 


compounding. A few grease makers still 
hold to traditional 

alarm any attempted 
gether these stalwarts represent a lot of 


Ways, view with 


innovation. To 


tonnage, and are an important group in 
the Grease Institute. 

Informed sources view this week's de- 
velopment as a first tactful needling of 
science into greasing on an_ industry- 
wide scale. The level heads know that 
some of their colleagues would start for 
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Mechanization Speeds Harvesting 






Hops AND SUGAR BEETS—two West 
Coast “social-problem with 
long histories of labor troubles—re- 
ceived baptisms of mechanization dur- 
ing this year’s harvest which fore- 
shadow full mechanical conversion in 
years to come. In California’s Sacra- 
mento Valley, the portable mechanical 
hop picker above, and 15 more like it, 
built and patented by E. Clemens 
Horst of San Francisco, picked nearly 
2,000,000 Ib. of hops at about one-half 
the cost of hand-picking. And in the 
San Joaquin River Delta, the four-row 
sugar beet “topper,” and the five-row, 
12-ton, diesel-powered “lifter-loader” 
below, both developed by Delta- 
Farmer John Zuckerman, worked in 
tandem to harvest 1,100 acres of beets 
at the rate of one five-ton truck-load 
Nearby, on an- 


” 
crops, 


every five minutes. 














































other Delta farm, Roscoe Zuckern 
John’s brother, harvested his be 
with his own toppers and lifter-k 







ers, which follow the lines of conv: 






tional potato-harvesting equipment 






Significance of the mechanical ha 





vesting lies in the fact, attested 
of California economists 





University 
that hops top all farm crops in labo 
requirements, taking 395 man-hour: 







ver acre, and sugar beets require 102 
1 





man-hours per acre, of which 45 ho 






Precise figures « 





are “stoop labor.” 





hop-labor savings are withheld, 







beet-labor savings are definite in t 






all 45 hours of stoop labor are eli: 
nated. U.of C Oo 
erating with U.S. Dept. of Agricult 






engineers are ¢ 






engineers on a three-year mechan 






tion program, financed by the Be 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Association 
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FOOD FOR THE TABLE —~ A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS 





| 
Foon and shelter for his wife and children — today. tomorrow, 


next week. next month — that is the first concern of the Ameri- Write for full information about 


John Hancock group insurance 
can wage-earner. It will pay you to help your employees stabi- glans end team how other com 
: — ; anies have benefited by stabi 
lize their income — free themselves from worry about what P Y 
lizing their employees income 


would happen if their pay stops because of sickness or injury. Address: Department E-10 


John Hancock group insurance will protect your workers’ ge gs 


.' wurpas a . 
LiFe INSURANCE ote “e,' 


families against loss of income through the wage-earner = death, 
. or Boston Massacwuserts 
disability, or non-occupational injury. -* mo 





JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 
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1939 
CRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


SEVENTEENTH 

> @ teh Y bale), | 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers are 
reshaping business. Everybody who 
makes products produced by the aid 
of chemical processes will profit by 
visiting this great biennial exposition. 
See the exhibits covering three floors 
of Grand Central Palace, staged by 
leading manufacturers, featuring new 
materials and processes that may vi- 
tally affect your products, your pro- 
duction methods and your markets. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to 


SEE THIS EXPOSITION 


Management, International Exposition Co. 

















Prelude to Power... 


Mallory Metals play a vital part in the pre- 
lude to power. To the huge collector rings 
of commutators a Mallory Metal has given 
greater hardness and conductivity. To dis- 
connecting switch blades, a Mallory Contact 
alloy has contributed substantial savings 
in precious metal and greater design flex- 
ibility. To giant circuit breakers, other 
Mallory alloys have given greater inter- 
rupting capacity and higher opening speeds 
on short circuits. 

Mallory’s work in the field of “hardened 
copper” has been so extensive and resultful 
that the breadth of its application to indus- 
try almost defies enumeration. If you have 
any such problems ...we invite you to con- 
sult Mallory metallurgists freely. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmallo 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 





Sixteen-Cylinder Compressor 



















It looks like an 8-cylinder gas engine, driving motor cooled by refrig: 
but it’s the new Westinghouse 16- gas on its way back from the « 
cylinder, 100-ton, air-conditioning rator to the compressor, it 
compressor. Each of its 8 cylinder- tucked into any 21 sq. ft. o 
like members provides space for 2 space, without regard for cross 
cylinders. Since the unit is hermetic-  tilation normally required to « 
ally sealed and the inbuilt 100-hp. motor heat. 


















the nearest cover if any such program Plastic G un Stocks 
¥ w ‘ 


were undertaken in more than the easiest 






of stages. So they are edging in the . , 

. . es P o they are edging in tl Molded material in_ place 

direction ¢ rogress. se: . 
ere of traditional walnut tried by at 






The Institute announced that its new 
oe . “ > least two manufacturers. 
classification of greases is based on their 
consistency, and comes after several Wits Tue FALL hunting season | 9 
ting into stride in the United States, ar 







years of cooperative. work with other 
technical groups such as the American’ the war in Europe, particular 











Society for Testing Materials and the surrounds the news that gun stor 
Society of Automotive Engineers. The being made of molded plastics 






classifications will be copyrighted and of traditional walnut. True, the 

published soon. They run from 00 to 6. are attached to shotguns, rather t 

The definitions have no reference to military rifles; but the principles 

quality. Thus a No. 5 grease will not being established, and according! 
? 





matter of tin 





mean one that is four points worse than rest can be only a 

the No. 1. The number refers to the _ tooling. 

chemical characteristics of a particular At least two arms manufact 

class; within that class the different qual- been working independently on 

‘ velopment: J. Stevens Arms Co., ‘ 
pee Falls, Mass., and O. F. Moss 
& Sons, Inc., New Haven, Conn. St 






lrers 





+ 






ities will pursue their usual rivalry. To 
afford time to make the necessary adjust- 
ments, the classifications are to become 











effective not later than March 1, 1941. stocks are being molded by Spx 
os = Insulation Mfg. Co., Hoosick |! 
Out of Realm of “Mystery N. Y., out of Tenite, a cellulose ace! 





( 





product of Tennessee Eastman 
Kingsport, Tenn. Mossberg stocks 
being molded by Consolidated Mol 


Best guess is that within a few years 
“mys- 






greases will have emerged from the 
tery” phase into one of precise defini- 
tions befitting their present technical Products Co., Scranton, Pa. 
development. The user will still have his Lumarith, a cellulose acetate pro 
choice among assorted brands for which Celluloid Corp., New York. Althoug 
sovereign virtues will be claimed. But he manufacturing details may differ, 

can order by number and be pretty cer- gun stocks emerge from their mol 

tain that, whatever the brand, the chem- 
ical consistency of the grease will fit the 
needs of his machine tool gearbox or of 
| his spring shackle, as listed in the Insti- 
| tute’s official recommendations. 









| 










one piece and with the smooth, gr 

surface effect of fine walnut with a ha 
rubbed oil finish. Since the thermal « 
ductivity of the plastics is not ver 
far different from that of walnut 
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new stocks feel much the same as wood 
One of the tests at the Stevens plant 


, led up to the adoption of plastics | 


sted in clamping a shotgun with 


e stock in a shooting jack, with | 


shoulder piece resting against a solid 
wk. The gun was loaded and fired 


peatedly. The stock received the full | 
| of the gun. A vulcanite butt plate | 
nbled under the constant impacts; | 
but the plastic stock showed neither | 
fracture nor distortion. Gun after gun | 


was tried; thousands of rounds were 
fired. 

Since the plastic stocks stood up uni- 
formly on the shooting jack, they were 
taken through all kinds of weather in 
months of field tests with no sign of 
crack or split. 


Cutting Time and Trouble 

Walnut stocks have always been a 
tough manufacturing problem. Since run- 
of-the-mill lumber does not satisfy so 
specialized an application, expert tim- 
bermen usually select particular trees 
before they are logged and milled. Yard 
drying and kiln-drying both take a Jot 
of time. Finally when a particular piece 
is selected for shaping, its grain must 
be studied and followed for maximum 
strength in the stock. 

Molding the stocks out of plastics side- 
steps all this. A shot of molding powder 


and a “cycle” in a hydraulic press, and | 


the job is done, even to the “checker- 
ing” on the stock which has always been 
an extra operation. Although the weight 
of plastics is higher than that of wood, 


the heft and the balance of the new | 


shotguns are unchanged; a metal core 


slips into the mold, producing a scien- | 


tifically hollowed stock. 


Sporting and military rifles will almost | 
certainly follow suit. Meanwhile, as Ten- | 


nessee Eastman and Celluloid continued 
to work with their respective cellulose 
acetates, the Bakelite Corp., New York, 
is doing quite a bit of research on the 
application of its phenolic Bakelite plas- 
tie to gun stocks for a couple of other 
arms manufacturers. To top it all off, 
there is a pretty reliable report that Ger- 
many has already equipped some of her 
rifles with plastic stocks, 


First Annual Meeting 


Octoper 19-20, Chicago’s Edgewater | 


Beach Hotel will be host to the First 
Annual Meeting of the new Packaging 
Institute, Inc., whose headquarters are 
at 342 Madison Ave., New York. The 
Institute was created last spring through 
the merger of Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Association and Produe- 
tion Manufacturers Association, the lat- 
having been an ambiguously named 
uit ambitious group of active packaging 
xperts employed by various corpora- 
ns, ranging from manufacturers of 
/harmaceuticals and canJies to bottlers 
hard liquor. 
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@ Extensive deposits of iron ore in the 


Gulf South await the blast furnace and 





steel plant, while demand for iron and 
steel products increases with the grow- 
ing industrialization of this region. 

In the Gulf South are abundant, de- 
pendable Natural Gas—temperate cli- 
mate—intelligent, reliable, white labor 
—low taxes (ten years’ remission in 
some states )—varied transport—readily 
available land—big markets! 

Industry is decentralizing southward | & GUC of mexico 
to a friendlier atmosphere. Move to the 
Gulf South, where you are wanted and Invites 
appreciated by your neighbors! Without 


Industry 


obligation, let us make a confidential 
survey for you to meet the requirements . 


of your industry. 








For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 
DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fert Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 








COPR.. 1939. UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Variocoupled Camera 

Earty next month, Electronic Products 
Mfg. Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich., will 
bring out the new all-American Vokar 
Camera, featuring “variocoupled expos- 
ure control” which automatically sets 





the diaphragm in proper relation to shut- 
ter speed. Though its size is only 14 x 


3x 5d 
will make 2} x 2}-in. negatives. 


in. when closed, the new outfit 


Portable Price-Marker 

HAvinG developed power-driven price- 
marking apparatus for large establish- 
ments, Monarch Marking System Co., 
Dayton, O., now comes to the aid of 
small and medium stores with its new 
hand-operated Pathfinder Price Marker 
which will print string tags, sew-on tags, 
pin tickets, fold-over tickets, gummed 
labels, ete., at a speed of 100 per minute. 
When price changes are indicated, an- 
other hand-operated machine will chop 
off the old price and print the new. 


Metered Radial Saw 


Like other radial saws, the new Walker- 
Turner Radial Saw will cut miters, 
vrooves, rabbets, and tenons, and will 
even do routing and shaping. As a still 








newer feature, its manufacturer, Walker- 
Turner Co., Plainfield, N. J.. 
magnetic circuit breaker switch which 
permits the electric motor to work at 
full load capacity yet cuts off power on 
a sustained overload. A voltmeter indi- 
cates whether sufficient line voltage is 


includes a 


being supplied—particularly useful when 
the radial is being operated on construc- 


tion jobs, far out on a long power line 


Delayed Action Switch 

By restrictinc the flow of mercury 
through a small orifice in the new Kon- 
nec-tor Delayed Action Mercury Switch 
of General Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
the small glass unit will delay electrical 
circuit opening by any specified time 
interval from 4 to 15 seconds, and cir- 
cuit closing from 4 to 10 seconds. 


Electric Presser-lIron 
Weicuine only 10 oz., and thus light 
enough for traveling, the DeLuxe Em- 


























pire Electric Presser-Iron will press out 
various items in the manner of any 
small iron. Empire Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, the maker, stresses an additional 
feature, a heated longitudinal slit 4-in. 
deep which will put creases back in 
trousers and take creases out of neckties 


Charcoal Paint 


CHARRING is probably the oldest method 
of preserving wood known to man 
Charred objects of ancient civilizations 
have come down to us perfectly pre 
served. Thus, the chemists of Carbon 
Chemical Products, Inc., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis.. decided to grind hard-wood char 
coal to an impalpable powder, mix it 
with a paint vehicle, and apply it with 
brush or spray to wood, concrete, brick, 
tile, paper roofing, canvas, metals, and 
what-have-you, thus extending the pre- 
servative qualities of charred wood to 
other materials. Resultant finish will be 
known as Kar-Bon-Seal, for use as a 
primer for other paints (except white, 
cream, and citrus) or as a complete 
two-coat finish which is reported to be 
resistant to fire, common acids, mois- 
ture, fungi, salt, and termites. Kar-Bon- 
Sealuminum, another new product, has 
the same qualities as Kar-Bon-Seal, but 
dries to a silvery finish, particularly use- 
ful as a heat reflector or deflector. 


Moisture Detector 


Pusu the two needle points of the Delm- 
horst Moisture Detector into plaster, 
concrete, brick, wood, or any other sur- 
face which is going to be painted, and 
the battery-operated instrument will de- 
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tect the amount of surface and « 
face moisture. Colloid Equipment 
50 Church St., New York, also 
mends its instrument for testing 
dry molds and locating leaks 
buried in walls and floors. 


Windshield Spotlight 


ORIGINALLY 
ago, the Clymer Windshield Sp 
has been redesigned for installation 


INTRODUCED several 





through the windshields of mock 
streamlined cars. Clymer Spotlight ( 
222 W. Pico St.. Los Angeles, fun 
a special tool which makes the glass 
ting job a matter of three minutes. R 
moval of an outside ring makes 
spotlight available as a trouble lam) 


Select-A-Lite 

Every electric light in office or home « 
be made to do a three-way job wit! 
Select-A-Lite Bulb, developed by Jews 
Incandescent Lamp Co., 900 Passa 
Ave., E. Newark, N. J. Each bulb 
two filaments. At the turn of an inh 
switch, the 40-watt filament lights up; ; 
other turn, the 60-watt filament ligh! 
still another turn, and both filaments 
give a 100-watt light. The company 
already “six weeks behind orders.” 


Adjustable “*Eleveyor” 


WHEN PRODUCTION is too intermittent 


permanent conveyorization, the Elevey: 





of Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., 


1600 Nancy Ave., Detroit, may be 
wheeled in and adjusted quickly to the 
optimum angle for serving a single ma- 
chine or a pair of machines, A cleated 
conveyor belt will carry manufactured 
parts into tote boxes set at a convenient 
height for the next machine’s operatiot 
or right to the next machine itself. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS : 


PERSONNEL : 


EXECUTIVE POLICY 





New Wagner Tests 
Supreme Court review 


granted in four important cases 


involving C.1.0. and A.F.L. 


“WaT WILL HAPPEN to the Wagner Act 
and the National Labor Relations 
Board?” That hardy perennial of na- 
tional debates was blooming again this 
week. Dodging brickbats from both 
4 FL. and C.1.0., the NLRB was con- 
tinuing to do business at its Washington 
stand, and was more interested in Su- 
preme Court decisions than anything 
else, at least for the time being. The 
board felt, as many neutral observers 
did. that the Wagner Act’s best chances 
for permanence lay in continued ap- 
proval by the courts, 

The Supreme Court did not grant re- 
views this week in all of the labor cases 
which have been appealed to it, and 
other cases of national importance— 
such as those involving Republic Steel 
and Ford—have not worked their 
way through the lower courts. But the 
Supreme Court did announce that it 
would take up the following: 

1) The A.F.L. appeal from an 
NLRB decision which certified a C.1.0. 
union as bargaining agent for all Pacific 
Coast longshoremen. A.F.L. contends 
that each employer-employee unit should 
decide for itself. The C.I.O. undoubtedly 
had a coastwide majority, but if sepa- 
rate units were chosen the A.F.L. might 
outvote its opponents in one or two 
ports. The demand for small-unit certifi- 
cation is the heart of the A.F.L. attack 
on the NLRB; so the Supreme Court 
decision will be very important. 


is 


yet 


Hope to Obviate Confusion 

(2) The NLRB appeal from a lower- 
court ruling which set aside an order 
for employee elections in the Consumers 
Power Co. at Jackson, Mich. In this case 
there was one election, which gave C.1.0. 
1,164, A.F.L.. 1,072, and neither, 506, 
The board ordered another vote, for or 
against the highest union. But the Sixth 
Circuit Court pointed out that if a ma- 
jority voted against C.I.0. the second 
time, the employees would have no 
union, although they clearly wanted 
one. Labor relations students have been 
hoping the Supreme Court would take 
this one up, because confusion in future 
close decisions is otherwise certain. 

(3) The Fifth Circuit Court decision 
setting aside an NLRB order against 
Waterman Steamship Corp. of Mobile 
(la., to reinstate a group of employees 
with back pay. The employees were let 


out after shifting from A.F.L. to C.LO., 





which makes this another important test 
between the two labor rivals. 

(4) The NLRB order, upheld in lower 
courts, that National Licorice Co. of 
Brooklyn must cease dominating an em- 
ployee group and abrogate a labor con- 
tract with it. In this case the C.1.O. and 
A.F.L. were not opposed. 

Three other appeals were taken to the 
Supreme Court, by Cudahy Packing 
Co., Louisville Refining Co., and Crowe 
Coal Co. (Henry County, Mo.) from 
NLRB decisions, but the court declined 
to review them. 
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Unions Map Expansion Drives 
A.F.L. and C.1.0. leaders irked by Roosevelt 


peace appeal, but conferences are expected. Both camps 


attack NLRB in their national conventions. 


A.F.L. anp C.L.O. leaders like Mr. 
Roosevelt, but they do not like his 
appeal for peace on the labor front: 
both camps are sore at the National 
Labor Relations Board and both think 
that now is the time to organize more 
union members. 

This was made evident at the big 
labor conventions this week. Sharp words 
were used by John L. Lewis as he told 
the C.L.O. meeting in San Francisco that 
the labor board was going too far with 
“attempts to conciliate the enemies of 
organized labor.” Until recently, the 
NLRB has been sinless in the eyes of 
C.1.0., but the Lewis faction now is 
incensed at what it believes to be un- 
fair decisions in favor of A.F.L. In Cin- 
cinnati, the A.F.L. convention again 
rapped the board as being too favorable 
to C.L.O., and renewed its demand for 
amendments to guarantee craft-union 
certifications. 

Neutral observers this week spotted 





The minute one man in a production line slows down 
it starts to cost you money ...and nothing will 
slow a man down quicker than the splitting head- 
aches caused by faulty goggle lenses. 

Protect your investment in your men and in 
your plant by standardizing on WILLSON 
Industrial Goggles. Their flat, Super-Tough 
lenses are uniformly toughened for pro- 
tection — accurately ground for undistorted 
vision. 

WILLSON Safety Service can be applied to 
your plant—without charge or obligation. 
Write for complete information. 


Cis, 
Sy 





Style CC402 is one of more than 
300 different types of Willson 
Goggles designed for every con- 
ceivable industrial use and 
condition. 


DOUBLE 





these probable trends for the near fu- 
ture. to some of which an “if” must be 
affixed 

(1) Peace conferences will be re- 
sumed between A.F.L. and C.1.0. some 
time after the conventions close, because 
the President says that they “must” be. 
Despite peace hopes of the rank and file. 
the big shots on both sides are not of a 
mind to compromise, and are going 
through only the formalities of agreeing 
to “explore the matter fully.” If Mr. 
Roosevelt swings the club of public 
opinion, timed with some “partial emer- 
gency”. the labor leaders may find a 
way of saving face and graciously giving 
in to preserve national unity. Otherwise, 
no dice. 

(2) A period of renewed belligerence 
on the labor-management front seems to 
be at hand. Lewis said this week that 
C.1.0. had 4,000,000 members, and that 
he would come back to San Francisco 
“five vears hence with 10,000,000.” The 





— 


headache, too! 


GOGGLES 
RESPIRATORS 
HELMETS 

GAS MASKS 
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C.L.0. is going out to ask recogni 
places where it has not yet 
tracts (such as meat packing, so 
textiles, small-town construction 
the “union shop” where its contra 

up for renewal. The A.F.L. strat 

to try to force craft-union acce; 
on the labor board, and to atta: 
C.1.0. on all fronts, even whe: 
industrial unions have a strong foo! 
An example is the auto industry, 
A.F.L. is asking a general wage 
despite the strongly pro-C.1.0. em; 
elections of recent weeks. 

(3) Officially, the A.F.L. will 1 
politically non-partisan, but the 
and file of both it and C.1.0., judgi 
convention enthusiasm, back Mr. R 
velt and his neutrality plans. The st 
©.1.0. expressions of Administratior 
port represent a victory for Sidney H 
man, over some advisers who wi 
have had Lewis come out with a » 
ing to the New Deal to play ball 
C.1.0. more wholeheartedly. 


Tangled in Internal Rows 


Beyond these major decisions, 
labor federations still had numerous 
ternal problems as the conventions con- 
tinued. In the A.F.L., the strong, w: 
oiled printers’ union had been shut « 
of the convention because it refused to 
pay a special assessment to the anti- 
C.1.0. war chest. The brewery workers 
had tossed a hot potato into the exe 
tive council’s lap in the form of a court 
order denying the A.F.L.’s right to ¢ 
jurisdiction over beer-truck drivers 
the powerful Brotherhood of Teamsters 
The court injunction, if sustained, 
cut the executive council out of 
powerful position as arbitrator of juris- 
dictional disputes and 
political lobbying. 

An internal C.L.O. dispute which has 
been smouldering beneath the surface did 
not flare up in early convention sessions 
Nevertheless, the issue is drawn between 
those who would bar Communists from 
membership and those who would enact 
a constitutional clause opening the doors 
to anyone “regardless of political affilia- 
tion”. Hallway discussion was spurred 
by the Communist “purge” action of the 
American Labor Party in New York. 


confine it to 


After Five Years’ Campaigning 

C.1.0. got credit this week for smart 
choice of a convention city. San Fran- 
cisco is the place where Lewis and his 
industrial-union supporters were casu- 
ally shrugged off by the craft-union 
majority in the 1935 A.F.L. convention 
This year, C.1.0. used the point to good 
advantage, pointing out that in five 
years it had built up a labor federation 
that is comparable to the 59-year-old 
A.F.L. 

The youth and drive of the convention 
delegates impressed observers, too. 
Though the older heads knew that a 
“conservative swing” had been under 
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for more than a year, and that 


was 4 
organized labor faced serious threats to 
+. eontinued freedom, the convention 
boomed along joyously. 


Lewis did a slick master-of-ceremonies 
+ when he declared that the conven- 
n keynote was neither war nor unem- 
ment, neither labor unity nor poli- 

ut expansion of the C.1.0. Never- 
theless, in San Francisco as in Cincin- 
nati, there was a general realization that 
the labor leaders would find it necessary 


ploy 


« to work on those glossed-over mat- 


ters. and that the immediate future was 


; 


not too rosy. 


Unquiet Waterfront 


Resignation of federal arbi- 
trator precipitates latest West 
Coast maritime crisis. 


C10. orriciats and convention dele- 
gates in San Francisco this week got a 
frst hand view of a West Coast water- 
front crisis. The always turbulent mari- 
time union situation (BW—Sep9'39,p50) 
was thrown into complete turmoil Mon- 
day when Wayne L. Morse, federal arbi- 
trator, resigned suddenly in the face of 
the refusal of Harry Bridges’ Longshore- 
men’s Union to abide by his latest ruling. 
Employers were bewildered. 

Last week the dock checkers, a Bridges 
outfit, picketed the Panama Pacific 
Line’s San Francisco where the 
S. S. City of Newport is tied up. Long- 
shoremen refused to pass the picket lines 


pier, 


to unload. 

The Waterfront Employers Associa- 
tion asked Arbitrator Morse whether the 
action of the longshoremen was a con- 
tract violation, and he ruled that it was. 
He held that the picket line was not 
legitimate because it involved collusion 
between district officials of the long- 
shoremen and the dock checkers. 

When the longshoremen still refused 
to unload the ship, Morse resigned, say- 
ing, “I am much more concerned in pro- 
tecting principles of sound arbitration 
than I am in the interests of any one 


case,” 


Hit Arbitration Policy 


Longshoremen’s officials declared, “Ar- 
bitration never was the right way to 
solve labor disputes, and it’s too expen- 
As the employers see it, this 
means scrapping of the entire policy of 
arbitration which has been the basis of 
waterfront labor relations on the coast 
since 19384. 

One surmise was that Bridges was 
showing off to impress his C.1.0. supe- 
riors, but nobody was ready to predict 
the next move. 

Bright spot in the picture was the 
signing of a one-year contract this week 
between offshore employers and Harry 
Lundeberg’s sailors, and a two-year con- 
tract with the firemen. 


sive ” 





Interns for Business 


Problem of how to get ex- 
perience is solved for 22 young 
women in New York. 


THIs WEEK 22 young women, recent col- 
lege graduates, entered New York's 
working world as a result of the place 
ment activities of the Graduate Center, 
22 East 38th street. The Center is headed 
by Miss Alice Rice Cook, expert in per 
sonal appraisal and director of New York 
University’s Self-Evaluation Laboratory. 

Originally sponsored by the New York 
City Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Center 
has been working on the problem of how 
to bridge the gap between the A.B. and 
the office. the 
Internship Plan, whereby employers get 
the graduates’ free for 
months and the get 


Its solution is Business 


services two 
interns actual ex 
perience. 

Interns have been placed in publish- 
work, foreign 


ing, personnel research, 


trade and advertising. Employers of 
former interns include Bloomingdale’s, 
Conde-Nast Inc., General Motors, Made- 
moiselle, Standard Oil, and the State 


Labor Board. 


They Manage to Hold On 


Since the plan was initiated (in the 
“arly summer of 1938) 53 young women 


from 22 colleges, chiefly Eastern, have 


participated with a record of 85% for 
permanent placements. Although the 
Graduate Center, emphasizing expe- 


rience, does not necessarily put interns 
where they will be in line for paying 
jobs, 60% of them have been retained 
in the offices where they interned. 

Average beginning salary for former 
interns is $23.50 a week. Earlier interns 
have received raises indicating an aver- 
age increase of $5 in less than a year of 
actual employment. 

The Graduate Center is unique in that 
it is concerned with the placement of 
liberal arts graduates who have no pro- 
fessional training. In a two weeks period 
preceding their placement as interns, the 
graduates are trained by experts in 
speech, posture, occupational adjustment 
and office techniques. 

Graduates must be highly recom- 
mended and carefully interviewed before 
being accepted by the Center. They pay 
$100 for training and placement. 

Business leaders from many fields have 
been added to the Center's advisory 
council. Calls for more graduates are 
coming in from satisfied employers, and 
inquiries are being received from em- 
ployer groups in other cities. 

With one group of interns just placed, 
plans are already being made for an- 
other to go into action Nov. 1. For these 
graduates, at least, has been found an 
answer to the question, “How do I get 
experience?” 
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5 STEPS. 


in PRACTICAL 
Industrial Relations 








Well-intentioned “good-will” pro- 


grams often fail because workers 


don’t understand them. How much 
easier and more effective to start 
with things in the plant or office 
closer to their everyday life! 
Already successfully used by 
others, the following practical sug- 
gestions may be valuable to you. 
They are the kind of personal, 
workday things that may bring a 
warm response from your people 
—that 
“I've got a good job with a good 


encourage aman to Say 


company! : 


ng under high 





ures get quick 
or tigue and heat 
cra s by cating 410 6 % 
chloride tablets a day. A hat 
dispenser near cach water « cr 


does the tick 


2 “Good Housekeeping” in 
plants: Cleaning oil and 
grease from tloors, removing 
just trom hxtures and beams, 








checking light bulbs, and paint- 
ing walls brighten spirits and 


umprove ethcency 





3 Many plants have success- 
fully organized Employee 
Safery Committees among work- 
ers to make safety recommenda- 
tions for their departments. 
Such sharing of responsibility 
creates mutual respect and 
good will. 





Plant and office improve. 

ments st be caretully 
interpreted to employees t 
ters, bulletins or talks. By thus 
taking them into your confi- 
dence, you build solidly for 
increased co-operation, 





uld 


y iet- 


ashrooms with 
hot water, soap 
issue Towels 
terest 


sanitary 


5 Adequate, 


of basins, 1 
dual Scot 
wor f§ your 


plenty 
and tresh ine 
workers 
omfort anu 


daily « 
remines well-being. 


in thew © 





HAVE YOUR WASHROOMS SURVEYED 


The Scot? Washroom Advisory Service is 
available to help arrange washrooms com- 
fortably, economically and efficiently. This 
free service will suggest how to relieve 
congestion, reduce waste and overhead 
expense in plant and office washrooms, 
and help create good will. A Scott Wash- 
room Survey will be made of your wash- 
rooms without obligation. Please write: 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Copr.. 1999, Scott Paper Co 
Trade-Mark *ScotTiseue’’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 
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Jobless to Open Mill 
inspired 
by success of cooperatives begun 
by Episcopal rector. 


Hosiery workers 


Unemptoyep Putapevruia hosiery 


workers recently decided to create their 
own jobs. Encouraged by success of five 


cooperative textile mills organized by 
Rev. D. C. Colony, rector of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 570 for- 
mer employees of Hancock Knitting Mills 
planned to go into business for them- 
selves. By issuing stock at $150 a share, 
two shares to each man and one to each 
woman, they plan to buy a plant from 
the Ninth Bank and Trust Co., which 
took over when Interstate Hosiery Co. 
closed down Sept. 1. The bank has al- 
ready agreed to assist in financing. 

The Colony mills (three hosiery, one 
carpet, one towel) are all located in Phila- 
delphia. About 300 employees bought 
into the projects by putting up $200 
or $300 each. A $15,000 RFC loan was 
secured for the first mill. 

All profits are shared equally. Each mill 
has union wages and hours except the 
carpet mill, where hours are slightly bet- 
ter than union requirements. Hosiery 
workers are union members as individ- 
uals, but have no dealings with the union 
as corporations. Only the towel workers 
lacked previous experience in their field. 
Full shop discipline prevails. Managers, 
elected for one year, have the power to 
fire on the spot. 

Sales are made either by Mr. Colony’s 
personal efforts or through hosiery and 
towel “clubs” organized in local Episco- 
pal churches. Each mill is autonomous, 
but a cooperative council will be set up 
if Mr. Colony’s hopes for a new mill, a 
farm and housing project, materialize. 

Unemployment was acute in Mr. Col- 
ony’s neighborhood, and it was clearly 


to his interest to do something about it. 
Some observers regard his activities as 
evidence of an eagerness, shown by many 
denominations, to prove that economic 
amelioration may be inspired by other 
than Marxist sources. 

Delta Cooperative Farm, Hillhouse, 
Miss., owes its origin and support to 
religious interest in the sharecropper 
problem. Methodists want to use some 
of their 1,800 rural missionaries for organ- 
izing demonstration farms and coopera- 
tive marketing. Quakers, through 
Friends Service, Inc., operate a rehabili- 
tation project, including a sweater mill, 
in Fayette County, Pa. They attempt 
to aid bituminous coal miners through 
subsistence farming, the introduction 
of new industries, and training in new 
skills. 

There is no indication that the 
churches plan to go into business except 
in local emergencies. As Mr. Colony says, 
“In-normal times, you can hardly get a 
man interested in putting up $200 to join 
a cooperative when he can get a job by 
walking around the corner.” 


The Sheboygan Idea 


Labor and industry aided 
by community cooperation plan 
inaugurated last year. 


More eEvivence that community coopera- 
tion between business, labor, and civic 
leaders can alleviate economic depression 
came from Sheboygan, Wis. this week. 
Checking up on the “Sheboygan Idea” 
which was started last year (BW—Dec 
31°38,p14), the sponsors report progress 
from several angles. 

Three agencies are linked in the Wis- 
consin self-improvement plan: a labor 
peace board, a new industries council, 
and a WPA survey project which is com- 
piling a 10-year economic and occupa- 





Rev. David C. Colony, rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Philadel- 
phia’s textile section, solves the un- 
employment problem in his neigh- 


: Acme 
borhood the cooperative way. He has 


already organized five cooperative 
textile mills. Hosiery workers are 
now getting ready to open the sixth. 
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tional history of all local workers 
agencies sum up their efforts as fo 

(1) In labor relations, Sheboyg 
enjoyed a peaceful year. The 
board, with representatives from 
ness, labor, and the public, has he | ye 
settle four disputes. It is hopefi:' of 
wider acceptance as a mediator 
gains the confidence of some labor gy 
which were antagonistic at first. 


Business Newcomers 


(2) The new industries campaig: 
brought three new firms to Shebo 
with about 250 men on their pay 
The council does not go out and 
new industries, but offers to help bu: 
businesses with loans, factory sites 
expert advice, if Sheboygan is sel 
as a home. 

(3) The work project has intervie, ed 
all workers and unemployed in Sh« 
gan, and now is studying its data 
paratory to issuing recommendat 
Local schools will be called upon tt 
operate in offering occupational trai: 
to make Sheboygan’s labor resourc: 
its opportunities more exactly. 

All in all, the Wisconsin furniture and 
toy-making center feels that it has n 
gains over last year, points to a dro} 
unemployment figures from 2,957 
2,332 as partial evidence. Intang 
benefits are seen in an increased fe: 
of civic responsibility and cooperat 
and the “Sheboygan Idea” will be pushed 
as a permanent thing. 


NLRB Inquiry Drags 

Both industry and labor are 
slow in replying to queries of 
House investigators. 


BusINEss FIRMS and 
tions are lagging in returning answers to 
the questionnaires sent them by the 
special committee of the House of Repr: 
sentatives which is investigating the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board, a check 
discloses. 

Orders from the heads of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor and the Con 
gress of Industrial Organizations requir 
ing all local unions to submit their r 
plies to headquarters in Washington, 
from which they will be sent to the con 
mittee, apparently explain the slow r 
turns from those groups. Both organiza 
tions have been busy with conventions 


labor organiza- 


The committee staff appears some 
what aroused over the union orders but 
is powerless to do anything about them 
Edmund M. Toland, counsel for the 
committee, reports that approximately 
3,500 replies to the 60,000 questionnaires 
have been received thus far. The ma 
jority of these are from business men, 
but replies from industry are still far 
below expectations. 

None of the answers will be made pub- 
lic until the open hearings begin. All 
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replies are being tabulated by a private 
stical firm as they are received. 

i. additional 7,000 questionnaires 
have been sent to police chiefs of cities 
and towns of 1,000 population or more, 
Toland disclosed. These were sent in an 
effort to determine the extent of violence 
law violations resulting from lock- 
_ strikes, and other situations with 
hich the NLRB was concerned. 

The committee, which originally 
planned to open public hearings about 
Ni v. 1, will probably postpone them. 
perhaps till January. 


stat 


ana 


Labor Forum Tested 


Junior C. of C. plan to be 
applied nationally if it is success 
in Indianapolis. 


“InsreaD of trying to reform others. we 
are attempting to improve ourselves.” 

With this statement, a group of junior 
business executives in Indianapolis sat 
down for the first session of a new fall 
forum in industrial relations last week 
The Indianapolis test is being run by the 
industrial relations committee of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com 
merce. If it turns out well, the plan will 
be recommended to the 700 other 
chapters. 

Schedule is simple: Each Thursday 
evening the young men (top age-limit in 
Junior C. of C. is 35) will meet at the 
Athletic Club to hear an expert on such 
subjects as “Human Nature and Man 
agement”, “Work Simplification”. “Gov 
ernment and Organized Labor”, “In 
centive, Thrift and Pension Plans”. Fol 
lowing a 45-minute talk, there will be 
an hour and a half of open forum dis- 
cussion. 

Indianapolis firms sent in so many 
names of delegates that a limit of three 
from a company had to be imposed. Co 
operation has been promised by or 
ganized labor, Indiana and Purdue Uni 
versities, the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the local labor conciliation 
board. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Anti-Picketing Law Rapped 
Last FALL Oregon passed an anti-picket- 
ing law; California and Washington 
voted it down. But individual counties 
and cities in the latter states have been 
busy passing ordinances which, if widely 
spread, would give the same effect. Last 
month this trend in Washington was 
harply criticized and the anti-picketing 
ordinance in Yakima was voided by the 
state supreme court. Yakima had an 
ordinance which forbade picketing by 
persons not employed by the picketed 
employer; this infringed the rights of 









Labor and Vanage ment 











workers guaranteed in the anti-injunction 


law of 1933, said the court. THE BOSS WROTE 
THIS BOOK — 


On Pay for Executives 

AN UP-TO-DATE roundup of that much 
discussed subject: “Executive Com 
pensation”, is just off the press at 










Harvard’s business school. John Cal 
houn Baker did the job, taking the 38 
big retail companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange as the field for his 
study. Business men will find the 50- 
page book worth reading. Bonus and 
other incentive plans are searchingly dis- 
cussed, and the author makes a valuable 
contribution in his suggested list of dos 
and don’ts. (Bureau of Business Re 
search, Harvard University, Boston: | 
$1.50.) | 


Union-Farmer Tieup 


\N APPLE SURPLUs in the State of Wash- | 
ington, with some %4,800,00 worth of 


FOR OTHER 
BOSSES TO READ 


unions. Dave Beck of the powerful Seat- | and that’s why it’s such practical, 
tle teamsters union has appealed to the | straight-from-the-shoulder stuff, and yet 
state’s 6.000 growers, over radio. not to 


fruit overhanging a glutted market, may 
be eased by aid from western labor 


| so interesting; why it clears away the 
throw away the surplus before he sees . . 

misconceptions that have long existed 
what can be done to organize a national : = 
: about mechanical name and data writing. 
sales campaign. Other unions (including 
both C.L.O. and A.F.L. groups) are join 


ing the drive, notably the cooks’ unions, 


and the restaurant associations, as well The ELLIOTT Addressing Machine Co 
as the organized provisions trades 151-B Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass : 


Sent free to executives who request it on 


their business letterhead. 
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AD RE), | Behalf of AmERica’s Way! 
By H. A. TOULMIN, Jr. 


| The Public Interest ' Business and the public alike have a partnership 

F interest in the United States patent system. Here 
is a liberal and outspoken examination of the 
system—its actual workings and effects—by an 
eminent corporation and patent lawyer. The 
truth about patent pools and illegal monop- 
olies, suppression of patents, displacement of 
labor, the throttling of research by patents and 
other questions. Are your democratic rights 
under the patent system now being threat- 
ened? Read this timely book. Of vital inter- 
est to corporation executives, investors, man- 
ufacturers, lawyers, inventors, engineers and 
industrial research workers. Examine it 


| PARTIAL CONTENTS FREE. Attach coupon to your letterhead. 
Economic Importance of Invention. 
Purpose of Patent Laws. Public Pol- 
icy. Why Have Patents? A Public 
Investigation of Patent Pools. Do 
Illegal Monopolies Hide Behind 
Patents? Do Inventions Displace 
Labor? Are Patents Suppressed? 
Compulsory Licensing? Do Patents 
rottle Research? Reorganization 
of the Patent System. Patent Office 
and Courts. Changes Recommended. 
Tools of Industry. New Materials 
and Products. New Industries. New 
Jobs. Solution for Unemployment. 










HERS, ge B-10 


York 

ve ay FREE EXAMINATIO 
ts and the Public Interest,” 
$0 (plus the eeny charges) with- 
} return the book 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE + SECURITIES + COMMODITIES 





Traders Play Waiting Game 


Uneventfulness of stock and commodity markets 
mirrors events on the western front. Tin cartel acts 


again to assure ample supplies. 


THE MARKETS THIS WEEK responded as 
much—or rather as little—to the pos- 
sibilities for peace as to the stated 
declarations of a continuance of war. In 
fact, so desultory has the war been 
during the past month, that even the 
firm stand taken by Premier Daladier 
on Tuesday failed to take the markets 
out of the narrow trading range they 
have been in over the past several weeks. 

The uneventfulness of the war has its 
counterpart in the stock market. It is a 
market that is waiting for further signs 
of the trend of events abroad. And what 
makes it paradoxical is that domestic 
business improvement is still far from 
being fully reflected in prices. 

Since hitting their September highs, 
industrials have given up one-fourth of 
their gains, rails almost a like amount. 
Commodities once more seem to be trad- 
ing on the demand-and-supply position, 
instead of moving solely on the basis 
of war buying in disregard of basic 
statistics, 

One raw material in the spotlight has 
been tin. Strenuous efforts had to be 
made to insure adequate supplies. The 





international tin cartel on Wednesday 
took further action to ease the tight 
situation which developed in the metal 
after the outbreak of the war. It previ- 
ously had jumped third quarter quotas 
to 100% of standard tonnages, retro- 
active for July and August, and this 
week it hiked them to 120°7—also retro- 
active—10 days after the close of the 
quarter affected. 

The object, clearly enough. was to 
validate any shipments made by pro- 
ducers in excess of their allotments. Thus 
there is no question of charging third 
quarter excesses against fourth quarter 
allowables. Simultaneously, the cartel 
put the fourth quarter quotas at 70% 


Spot Prices in U. S. Lower 


Incidentally, American users of tin 
continue to contract for the commodity 
directly with producers in the Far East 
(BW—Sep30'39 p49). Whereas produc- 
ing interests couldn’t guarantee date 
of delivery a fortnight ago, the shipping 
situation has now so improved that 
November-December delivery contracts 
are being signed at 45¢ to 47¢ a Ib.. cif 
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1.B.A. Hopeful 


Mempers of the Invest 
Bankers Association met for 
28th annual convention in 
Monte, Cal., this week with 
haps as much to look forwar 
as at any time since 1929 
though with precious litth 
ness actually on their books 
Securities and Exchange Con 
sion was hinting at a reducti: 
the 20-day “incubation” or “gq 
antine” period which new 
must undergo. On a single 
ing this week two new issu 
common stock were advert 
for public offering—and ther 
good deal of common stock 
convertible bonds and convert 
preferreds business in sight. M 
over, the bond market has 
proved substantially, as indicat 
by rallies of from 1 to 3 points 
U. S. Treasury issues from 
recent lows. That makes the « 


000,000 of new bond issues now 
registry with the SEC. 





look much brighter for the $200 








Ability to buy liberal tonnages o: 


basis has backed the spot price iy 
United States down from the peak « 


70¢ to around 55¢. 
Sharp reduction in the governn 


estimate of the cotton crop (the pres 
prospect is for 11,928,000 bales ag 


12,380,000 bales a month ago) had 


reflection in the market, traders probab 


having anticipated some such cut 
1939 crop may not supply domestic 


export demand if the most optin 
expectations in the trade are real 


Enthusiasts, encouraged by the 
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large consumption at home, pre 


Jee) eo Ba 


record domestic disappearance 
wut the total as high as 8,000,000 


for the 1989 1940 cotton season 


Coca Cola Bouling Co., Waco, Texas. Architect: 
Robert V. Derrah, Beverly Hills, Calif. Associate 
Architect: T. Brooks Pearson, Waco, Texas 
Scructural Engineer: Ralph E. Marvin, Los Angeles, 





Tobacco Triumph 


Wallace gets his quotas, 
farmers get a market, and British 
vet their normal supply. 

g 


ToraccoO FARMERS of the Southeast now 
their reward for returning to the 
of Henry Wallace. They forswore 

error of their w avs last week when 
they approved marketing quotas for 

1940 as promulgated by the Secretary of 

{ericulture; in return, they were assured 


this week that the tobacco auctions 


would resume on a normal basis after | 
the shutdown caused by withdrawal of | 


British buyers on the outbreak of war. 
Sec. Wallace arranged for the reopen- 


g by providing British buying interests | 
wil money to acquire their normal | 


takings. But there is a string attached 
The British interests won't really get 
title to the tobacco until they get the 
foreign exchange to repay Mr. Wallace 
This has the effect of making a market 

which the farmer can dispose of his 
tobacco, of assuring the British of nor- 


mal supplies, and of relieving Uncle Sam | 
of going directly to the aid of the farmers | 


through government purchases 

Briefly, the deal worked out is this: 
Imperial Tobacco Co. and Export Leaf 
Tobacco Co., the large British buyers, 
will cover their normal requirements of 
about 175,000,000 Ib. of the Southeast’s 
flue-cured tobacco (staple of the popu- 
r-priced cigarette trade). The Com 
nodity Credit Corp. will provide them 
and any others ordinarily acting for 
British cigarette makers—with loans to 
over purchase and storage of the to- 
bacco. Commodity Credit will release the 


tobacco when the loans are repaid 


Bumper Crop Despite Warning 


The situation attracted more than 
usual attention because tobacco farmers 
in the Kentucky burley belt as well as 
n the Southeastern flue-cured area) 
turned down marketing quotas a year 
ago when Sec. Wallace called for them 
[he Department of Agriculture imme- 
liately warned of a serious surplus situa- 
bumper crop. The war broke in the early 
stages of the Southeast’s marketing sea 


, and there the producers were with | 


their large supplies and no British de- 
mand for cigarette tobacco. 

When the farmers turned down quotas, 

ey bumped into the section of the farm 

which says that such action makes 

m ineligible for federal loans to store 

pluses. The only alternative was to 

the markets. 
Sec. Wallace’s plan provides for re- 
ening without giving the farmers loans 





ion. Farmers went ahead and grew a 





Calif. Contractor: C. C. Ramsey, Waco, Texas. 
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CONCRETE 


+ 


; = Coca Cola bottling 


plant and warehouse is a 


lasting advertisement for the 
product. Designed in concrete 
to make the most of a con- 
spicuous location, it is good- 
looking, sanitary and easy to 
keep clean, with large win- 
dows that show the public 
the “inside” of the bortling 
process. 

Because concrete serves 
both structural and archi- 
tectural functions in one 
medium, it brings distinctive 
beauty with economy to all 
types of commercial, public 


Architectural Concrete ... WALLS AND 


ORNAMENT CAST INTEGRAL WITH FRAME AND FLOORS 


and private buildings. It can 
be molded into almost any 
form ... it is firesafe, storm- 
proof and enduring...insures 
lowest maintenance. 

Your architect or engineer 
can tell you about the advan- 
tages of concrete. Send for 
illustrated booklet, “The NEV 
Beauty in Walls of Architectural 
Concrete" (furnished free in 
the U. S. and Canada), or ask 
one of our engineers to call. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 10-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Wil. 


A national organizotion to improve and extend 
the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research 
and engineering field work. 
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Readers of Business Week find in its 
pages more business news interpretation 
and more advertising of business products 
and services than in any other general 
business magazine. 





LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OwsEnenTr MANAGEMENT, 
CTRCU a ETC.. REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24. 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Business Week, published weekly at Albany. N. Y.. 
for October 1, 1939, 


State of New York 
County of New York {ss, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared D. ¢ McGraw, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc., publishers of Business Week. 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership. manage 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, McGraw a "Publishing Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., N. Y¥. C. Editor, Ralph B. Smith, 330 
West 42nd St. N. ¥ %. Managing Editor, Louis H 
Engel, 330 w. 42nd St.. N C. Business Manager 
Paul Montgomery, 330 W 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
toe If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con 
ern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be givem.) Me ‘Graw- Hil Pub 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd N 
Stockholders of which are: James H. McG 330 West 
i2nd St -— a © James H. McGraw. dJr.. 330 
West 42nd St.. N. ¥. C. James H. McGraw, James H 
McGraw, Jr and Curtis W. McGraw, Trustees for 
Harold W. McGraw, James H. McGraw, Jr.. Donald C 
Curtis W. MeGraw; Curtis W. McGraw. 330 
t 42nd St.. N. ¥. C. Donald C. McGraw. 330 West 

_N. ¥. C. Anne Hugus Britton, 330 W._ 42nd 

Mildred W. McGraw. Madison, N 
Mehren, 73 No. Country Club Drive, Phoenix 
Ar Malcolm Muir & Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, zrumsene for Lida Kelly Muir, 140 Broadway 
N. ¥ F. S. Weatherby, 271 Clinton Road, Brook 
line Maas. 

%. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (if there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation. the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act 

: also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements er wcing aMflant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this aflant has no reason to believe 
that any other person. association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock. bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is. (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

D. C. McGRAW. Secretary. 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 
September, 1939. 

[ama] H. E. BEIRNE 

Notary Public, Nassau County. Cik’s No, 8&4. N. ¥ 
Clk's No. 98, Reg No. 0-B 

(My commission capi March 30, 1940) 
































to store their surpluses. He gives the 
loans to the usual foreign buyers and 
lets them store the surplus instead 

having the farmers do it. And his plan 
has the additional advantage of ear- 
marking the tobacco for manufacturing 
interests rather than having it pile up 
in warehouses where it palpably would 
be a part of the already vexing surplus. 


Fire Premium Slashed 


Reduction of 10% ordered 
in Illinois is accepted without an 
organized protest. 


Arrer MonTHs of distant thunder, IIli- 
nois fire insurance circles received a bolt 
of lightning last week. Ernest Palmer, 
director of the Illinois Department of 
Insurance, announced that a premium 
reduction of 10% becomes effective 
Jan. 1. He ordered the licensed rating 
bureaus to make the cut on dwellings, 
apartments, and their contents, in pro- 
tected towns. The bureaus, representing 
the insuring companies, assented, and 
nobody looks for organized opposition. 

The present premium on the insurance 
affected is estimated at $10,000,000. This 
means a net shrinkage of income around 
$1,000,000 for the companies. There have 
been two previous reductions during the 
Palmer regime, 5% and about 13%. The 
insurers squawk, but do nothing more. 

The reason is that Palmer knows what 
he is doing, and the companies know he 
knows. He served ten years as manager 
and general counsel of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, left to take the 
state job at lower pay, taking with him 
several of the board’s best men. He has 
recruited other trained men from the 
companies and the agencies. Nobody in 
Illinois insurance doubts his ability or 
his probity. But nearly everybody is 
mad about something he has done, al- 
though no two groups are sore about 
the same thing. 


Blow at Pocketbooks 


For more than two years, Palmer has 
had the definite loss and expense experi- 
ence of every company licensed in ITIli- 
nois, broken down by class of business. 
He says dwelling costs have been low 
enough to make this business more than 
adequately profitable. 

Whether the companies will simply 
take a flat 10% cut in premium, thus 
spreading the loss of revenue evenly 
from the broker to the home office, or 
will try to adjust it by reducing com- 
missions, remains to be demonstrated. 
As yet, nobody will say. 

Brokers and agents in Illinois are suffi- 
ciently jittery, anyhow, about where the 
Palmer lightning may strike next. They 
suspect the worst, that it will strike 
them squarely in the pocketbook. There 
is a good deal of argument whether the 
director has the power to determine com- 
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missions, but cool heads agree tha 
missions are part of the price of 
ance—and his power to regulate t}y 
is undisputed. 

It is generally believed Palm: 
that inefficiencies in insurance a 
tion, are encouraged by comn 
levels so high that they help 
petents. Nobody would be surpris 
an order reshuffling commissions « 
ward, coupled with a correspondiy 
duction to the consumer. Actual! 
quisition cost represents almost pre 
half the fire insurance dollar, 


means there is opportunity for big 


ings if someone can squeeze this 
down. The best guess among 
smarter Illinois insurance men js 


Palmer is going to keep on squee 
Thus far the pressure has been exert 
only on fire companies. But the depart- 


ment has all the facts on other 


Bu sines- 


—_— 


as 


















FINANCIAL ANGLES 





How Big the Rail Boom? 


JusT HOW BIG a noise last month’s 


equipment boom made (BW—Sep 


p16) became apparent this week whe: 
a count by Railway Age showed that 
railroads then ordered 3 passenger cai 
24,231 freight cars, 
188,854 tons of rails. Freight car 
chases alone more than doubled the { 


52 locomotives, 


eight months’ orders, and were twic 
year’s full total. Rail tonnage purc! 


brought this year’s total to more 


four times those for the like 1988 per 


GM-GMAC on Trial 


THE YEAR-AND-A-HALF-OLD anti-trust « 
against General Motors and its affiliat: 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
under way in South Bend, Ind., this wee! 
with the selection of a jury composed 
farmers and business men. Chrysler 

Ford signed consent decrees. Even 

this action alleging coercion of dealers | 
finance sale of GM cars only thro 
GMAC promises to drag for months 

GM wins, the consent decrees are au 


matically vacated so that Ford 


Chrysler won’t be at a competitive dis- 


advantage. 


B. & O. Plan Approved 


In tHE federal district court at 


more this week, the Baltimore & O 
Railroad became the first Class 1 
rier to have a plan of debt adjustme: 


approved under the terms of 


new Chandler Act (BW—Aug5’39,pl' 
Under its plan, the B.& O. may 
$11,376,000 in annual interest charges on 
a contingent basis, to be paid when earn- 
ings sufficiently improve. Thus B. & O 
annual interest charges will be reduced. 
roughly, from $31,000,000 to $19,000,000 
After a final court hearing on Nov. 8, the 


plan will be put into effect. 
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Ready for Action 








Asa result of the Washington treaty 
n 1922, eighty-four U. S. Navy de- 
stroyers were decommissioned at the 
San Diego, Calif., destroyer base. 
Some were scrapped in 1931-32, but 
ith the abrogation of the treaty in 





i 
? 


Wide World 
1936, work began on the recondi- 
tioning and recommissioning of 49 of 
the ships. By last week 22 were all 
ready to go into service in case the 
war another 


European stirred up 


acute situation in the Pacific. 
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Canada’s Problems 


Quebec's special status is 
an issue again as Dominion gets 
ready for a long war. 


(Business Week Bureau) —All 
ndications in Canada point to a long 
ir. The mobilizing—amili- 
tarily, financially, and industrially. More 
than 60,000 men volunteered for 
the service in the five weeks since the 
itbreak of 


those who have enlisted for the navy and 


OTTAWA 
country is 
have 


hostilities, not including 
air forces. 

war orders have yet 
Europe, but the Do- 
minion’s newly organized War Supply 


No large-scale 
heen placed by 


Board is nearly ready to go ahead with 
big government both the 
Canadian and British governments. Brit- 


orders for 


sh agents who have been in Canada 
since the beginning of September will 
work through the Canadian Board. They 
will also handle business which may be 
placed in the United States, but no 
orders of any size are expected, even for 
non-munitions items, until after the neu- 
legislation has been passed in 
Washington. 
Industrial activity in Canada is pick- 
ing up rapidly. Main cause is the impor- 
tant boost in farm purchasing power due 


to the rapid rise in commodity prices 


(farm income in the Prairie Provinces 
and the West is estimated to have been 
increased nearly $250,000,000 by the 
September price rise). September indus- 
trial production was 19% above April 
Mobilization of Canada’s financial 
and industrial brought a 


centralization of authority which French- 


pow ers has 


Canada threatens vigorously to oppose 


Quebec Presents a Problem 


Quebec, one of the two great indus- 
trial provinces in the Dominion. has cre 
ated a sensation by calling for a general 
provincial election on Oct. 25 which will 
be fought over the issue of relinquishing 
to the federal jealously 
guarded provincial powers. 

Ever since the French Canadians long 
ago wrung from the British a pledge that 
in perpetuity French Canada might re- 
tain its own language, separate schools, 
control of all civil and property rights in 
Quebec, the province has rigidly main- 
tained these rights. 

Federal Minister of Justice LaPointe, 
acknowledged to Laurier as 
political leader of French Canada, has 
followed in the footsteps of his illustrious 
predecessor in pledging French-Canada 
to waiving of its traditional rights dur- 
ing a war. The only condition that the 
venerable French Liberal leader de- 
manded of the Ottawa government was 


government 


successor 
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that no effort be made to put conserip 


tion into effect in French Canada 

Ambitious provincial Premier Duples 
other ideas. Last week he 
the Que be« pros n 
and called for a new 
that LaPointe mis 


represented the true wishes of the French 


sis has 
abruptly dissolved 
cial parliament 
election, claiming 
Canadians in Quebec 

Though the 


edly 


issue is undoubt 


main 
the question of granting tempo 
rarily extraordinary powers to the federal 
there is also another 


sue 


government, 


in the minds of many Canadians. Du 
plessis is a “New Dealer” who has fol 
lowed a plan of social reform and Jarge 
public expenditure in Quebec during his 
full administration. Now, the war has 
shut off the New York money market to 
all Canadians, and local authorities can 
not raise funds domestically without the 
consent of the Canadian central bank 
So Quebec. along with all of the other 
provinces, is forced to economize, as well 
as cooperate with the central government 
on many emergency plans 

Outcome of the Oct. 25 voting will be 
of tremendous importance to all of Can 
ada. If Duplessis wins, it is possible that 
a national coalition government in Ot 
tawa (such as undoubtedly would come 
into power if there is a long war) would 
almost surely consider revision of the 
historic provisions which assure Que be 
of perpetual special powers. That might 
disagreeable battle 


mean a political 


at a most unfortunate time 


War Hurts Argentina 


Despite profits, business is 
worried over sources of supply; 
rail service cut to save coal. 


Buenos Arres (Business Week Bureau) 

-Belligerent Europe still has made no 
spectacular new war orders in the <A: 
gentine, but the country’s war profits 
based on higher commodity prices, whic} 
for more than a month 

Nevertheless, the war 
is having its bad effects on business too 


have ruled now 
are considerable 
Business men who have been unabk 
to get assurance of shipments from thi 
usual European sources of supply, and 
on whose products the government in 
some cases has refused to lift the import 
quota from the United States, are wor 
dering what is going to happen when 
present stocks of raw materials for local 
industry or for the retail trade are ex 
hausted. It is that 300,000 
building workers are already idle be- 
cause of the shortage of certain building 
The 


their services to conserve coal resources 


estimated 


materials. railroads have curtailed 
until new supplies are assured. An egg 
shortage threatens 
sharply curtailed. 

The Supplies Control Board has the 
price situation well in hand and _ prof 


unless exports are 


iteering has been held to a minimum 
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of Caution 


eeeif you are buying 
a new traveling crane 


Once you have bought a crane, you 
will have to “live” with it for many 
years. Be sure the crane you buy is as 
modern as the other equipment you 
buy for your plant. 

There is no need to buy a cumber- 
some, slow-moving, noisy crane. 
Noise in a crane—as in every machine 
—is an indication of wear. Every 
“noise sal is a “wear point.” And, 
wear means high 
maintenance cost. 

Whiting cranes are 
quiet and smooth- 
running. Herringbone 
gears transmit power 
smoothly and effi- 
ciently —outlasting 
spur gears 2 to 1. Rug- 
ged anti-friction roller bearings 
maintain all gears in accurate align- 
ment, reducing noise and wear. These 
roller bearings also save power, 
provide faster pick-up, and require 
less attention. 





SOL 
Gears 


Whiting bridge wheels are kept in 
alignment with rugged MCB type 
bearing housings. 
Precision machining 
and sturdy construc- 
tion of all parts guar- 
antee crane movement 
without binding dur- 
ing the lifeofthecrane. 

Check to see that 
these advantages are 


MCB Type 
Housings 
incorporated in your next crane. 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


In Canada: W biting Corp. (Canada) Lid., Toronto 





HOW TO WRITE 

a Traveling Crane 
Specification 

Tells how to order a 


crane to fit your needs. 
Mailedfreetoexecutives. 




















| has been one of their most important 
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since the first week after the 
of war in Europe. Retail prices 
| fairly well in line with prices ey 
| the first fortnight in August. 
| An interesting development i: 
surance field has been brought 
| by La Gaceta Econémica, aut 
Buenos Aires financial journal. | 
ers have recently been buying 
Argentine insurance 
several cases have acquired 
by majority stock ownership. 
The London Assurance Co.. 
before the outbreak of war, « 
the purchase of a majority of + 


companies 


| standing shares of La Union M; 


| and the Alliance Assurance Co. 


| tained control of Los 










| vetia, 


Andes. 
Italy and Switzerland have 
quired a foothold in the Argenti: 
ance field. The Assicurazione G 
having been forced out of the 
market, is now reported to be 


contacts with Argentine firms, and H, 


from Switzerland, is prepa 
establish a branch in Buenos Ai: 





‘Trade Map Distorted 


Germany gains some 


business, Scandinavian countries 


suffer as war recasts markets. 


| 
| Bertrw (Wireless)—The gravitat 


| Continental trade toward Germa 


| the most important development in + 


second month of the war. 
Germans are unimpressed with ré 
just published that the British are « 


| rying on negotiations with the § 
| for the purchase of the entire out; 


| 


| and is so desperately 


Swedish high-grade iron ore. This 
been Germany’s main source of s 


needed by 


| Reich that Berlin will undoubtedly ex 





the utmost pressure on Stockholn 
prevent the deal. 

Raids on neutral shipping are havi: 
a telling effect on the business of 
Scandinavian countries. Denmark, w 
in the last war succeeded in keepi 
open ship services to Britain for deliv: 
of butter, eggs, and bacon, 
to be losing $ 
inability to deliver to the British. 

The trade of the Baltic states, 
under Soviet domination, is also bei 
shifted rapidly to new channels. Bri 


claims 1 


markets, but shipments of foodst 
have already been shifted to Lening: 
And the evacuation of the old Gern 
families from Estonia, Latvia, and Lit! 
uania cuts off from Germany a small 
profitable market outlet, for these con 
mercial pioneers never had cut off t! 
ties with the homeland. 

In the Balkans, Germany 
new business. Skoda, the former Czec 


is gett 


slovak steel works, has just received : 


big contract for the construction of 
shipyard on the Danube in Yugoslavi 
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ORDERS °* 


TRADE CONDITIONS 
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Canada Organizes for War 


While Dominion awaits British orders, buying 
agency is set up, financial machinery is taken under 


control, and security sales are planned. 


CANADA IS AT WAR, men are volunteering 
for the service, industry is being groomed 
to handle huge war contracts—but to date 
little actual war buying has developed. 

Contrary to the general impression, 
British war orders, with a few excep- 
tions, have not started to be placed in 
Canada. It is because the British gov- 
ernment does not yet know what it 
vants from Canada. 

In Britain, some of the experts think 
the greatest need that Canada can supply 
vill be warplanes. Others think it will be 
tanks, guns, and shells for the western 
front. And others believe that it will be 
naval craft such as subchasers. Appar- 
ently the British government hasn’t yet 
lecided between these conflicting views 
and consequently Canadian manufactur- 
ers are still waiting for the promised war 
rders from abroad. 

But in Canada, small orders for im- 
mediate necessities have been placed. 
Orders for 100,000 pair of boots, for 
nstance, have been placed recently by 
the Canadian government. Of this total, 
61,000 pairs are being supplied by three 
Montreal firms—Corbeil, Ltd., The Eagle 
Shoe Co., and MacFarlane-Lefaivre, Ltd. 
\lthough future orders are to be placed 
m a cost-plus basis, initial business was 
placed as rush requisition and with no 
strict price stipulation of this sort. 


Wills Get Orders for Uniforms 

Textile mills also have stepped up op- 
erations (to capacity in a few plants) to 
take care of government orders for uni- 
forms and uniform cloth. Cotton textile 
companies recently increased prices from 
5% to 74% to cover the 10% foreign ex- 
change differential on purchases of United 
States cotton, and are taking orders for 
lelivery only a few months ahead at 
present quotations. In a few lines no 
ders are being taken until the com- 
panies have worked off their first batch 
if government business on which Ottawa 
lemanded priority treatment. 

Canadian flour millers are doing a good 
domestic business but almost no orders 
have come from England since the out- 
break of hostilities. 

In addition to such Canadian govern- 
ment orders as have been placed, Britain 
has cabled rush contracts for steel and 


steel products, including shells and arma 
ment parts particularly to such compan 
ies as National Steel Car, Dominion 
Steel, and others which had already been 
handling business for London. The full 
program of British and Canadian buying. 
however, has been deferred and it is 
now reported reliably that the new Cana- 
dian War Supply Board, headed by Wal- 
lace R. Campbell (president of Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada until his recent ap- 
pointment as a government $l-a-year 
man), will place orders for the British as 
well as the Canadian government. Brit- 
ish authorities have been in the Domin- 
ion since the outbreak of the war ready 
to place huge orders as soon as plant fa- 
cilities were fully surveyed. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., which dom- 
inates the production of chemicals and 
explosives in Canada, already is extend- 
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ing its plant facilities in preparation for 
work. To the 
at Shawinigan Falls (to 


war newly completed 
chlorine plant 
serve the newsprint and textile indus 
tries) will be added a caustic soda finish 
ing plant, at a cost of $400,000. The new 
plant will be completed by the spring 
of 1940. 

The iron ore reserves at Michipicoten, 
north shore of Lake 
British-controlled Algoma 


Corp. recently started to develop, are to 


on the Superior, 


which Steel 
play an important part in the war. Sir 
James Dunn, president of Algoma, has 
assured the War Supply Board that the 
mine is already producing 1,200 tons of 
ore daily and will increase production 
shortly to 1,800 tons 


Money for Ship-Building 
\ large slice of the 


Canadian 


S100.000.000 the 
government is expected to 
spend on war supplies before the end of 


Mar. 31, 1940) 


will apparently go into the construction 


the current fiscal year 
of ships. An initial order is expected 
shortly for 30 vessels to cost about $37 

500,000, and to be confined probably to 
the four shipyards which are equipped 
for immediate business: Canadian Vick- 
ers, Ltd., at Montreal (whose yards have 
been maintained during 


peace years 


through a Canadian government sub- 
sidy), Canada Steamship Lines’ Davie 
Shipbuilding yard, Dominion Steel’s Halli 
fax shipyards, and St. John Dry Dock 
Most of the other Canadian shipyards 
will have to be refitted because the ma 





Barricade beside the Soo 


Ever since she declared war, Canada 
has been patrolling her canal locks. 
In addition, at the Soo locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., on the Canadian 
border, she has now built a metal 
and barbed wire barricade. The war 
has brought a rush of late fall ship- 














ping through the Soo locks, and steel 
mills on Lake Michigan and Lake 
Erie are stocking up with more than 
ordinary supplies of Minnesota ore 
to meet the new bulge in business 
which pushed steel production up to 
88.67 of capacity this week. 
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The War Week in Business 


At Home 


Trade Conditions Shipments to for- 
eign countries are expected to fall off 
for September and October 
this year, compared with September 
and October, 1938. There been a 
sharp increase in individual food ship- 
ments to Germany, evidently placed by 
Americans concerned rationed 
relatives. Small packages sent by mail 
have gone through without interference. 
and distributors 


about 5% 


has 


over 


Food manufacturers 
do not expect large war purchases by 
belligerents for a month or so at least. 
(Anthracite deliveries to Canada are up. 
Some steel companies are not accepting 
export inquiries for fourth quarter de- 
liveries and these pending foreign sales 
will not be consummated until domestic 
business taper—presumably 
around the first of the vear. A further 
price rise for pine and other lumbers 
can be anticipated from the heavy for- 
eign demand for wood pulp. The dye- 


begins to 


stuffs division of du Pont reports a 
deluge of foreign orders 
Credit terms have become more 


strict. Payment periods have been re- 
duced and the best credit instruments, 
such as an irrevocable letter of credit, 
are being required by exporters 

England would be pleased if Amer 
ican business men paid attention to the 
blacklist, but it is officially intended for 
British nationals alone 

The attention of American exporters 
has focused on Latin American 
tomers. Credit inquiries increased 47% 
during September over August. An- 
of the requests 
Central and 


cus- 


alyses show that 84% 
for information on 
South American business houses. The 
interest in) European customers de- 
clined decidedly. The 10 most inquired 
about Latin American countries, ac 
cording to trade bureau, were 
Colombia, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 
Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, Ecuador, Peru, 
Dominican Republic, and Panama 

Trade Agreements — Three 
being pushed, two of them over the 
dead bodies of American 
manufacturers who fear tariff reduc- 
tions for competitive industries: (1) An 
extension and revision of the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Belgium. This 
has been opposed on the grounds that 
war is no time for a long-term trade 
treaty. (2) A pact with Chile. A legal 
fight centers about a proposed reduc- 
tion in the 4¢ per lb. duty on copper 
and other metals. Copper interests con- 
tend the duty is an excise tax and alter- 
able only by Congressional action. 
However, if the duty is regarded as a 
tariff, the government can reduce it 
and Washington authorities insist they 
are certain of their legal position in 
the matter. (3) An agreement with 
Argentina, Hearings set for Oct. 16. 
War Orders Mexican buyers are re- 
ported to be interested in lugging home 
50,000 rifles, 20,000,000 rounds of small 
field artillery 


were 


one 


pacts are 


figuratively 


arms ammunition, 32 


pieces, and an undisclosed number of 


machine guns. U.S. regulations de- 
mand licenses on all such business. 
Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary 
of War, and the 52 army officers in 
charge of the industrial purchasing 
program (BW—Oct7?'39,p48) are un- 


derstood to be considering special pur- 
chases to accelerate production of gas 
masks, semi-automatic rifles and other 
essential war equipment. In the last two 
weeks of September orders were placed 
for $24,062,696 of military supplies. 


Defense Preparations—The Undersec- 
retary of Commerce, Edward J. Noble, 
has given another broad hint to busi- 
ness that the Administration hopes 
that the United States can go through 
the war with a minimum of trade con- 
trols. He declared that the import of 
essentials is the first duty of business 
houses engaged in foreign trade 

Raw Materials: The government has 
asked for bids for 400,000 Ibs. of pig 
tin, placing this metal on the strategic 
list; a manganese shortage is foreseen 
if the United States is limited to Bra- 
zilian, Cuban, and domestic sources of 


supply—firms with supplies of man- 
ganese are not anxious to bid for gov- 
ernment contracts, even if they can 


meet the rigid requirements; the United 
States Maritime Commission has assured 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
of shipping assistance if there is a 
breakdown in the supply chain for 
erude rubber. 

Manufacturing: The Treasury De- 
partment, under authorization of the 
1938 Revenue Act, may give manufac- 
turers a tax cut to facilitate plant 
expansions for wartime production. A 
$1,000,000 addition will be made to the 
present Pratt & Whitney plant at East 
Hartford, Conn. Aviation Manufactur- 
ing Corp. is the first established air- 
craft manufacturer to plan an inland 
plant expansion program; a $250,000 
unit of a new plant will be located 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

Maritime: A_ $16,432,000 
eight C-2 cargo vessels has been placed 
by the Maritime Commission with Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., 
Kearney, N. J 


order for 


Regulations—The National Lawyers 
Guild has asked for “heavy” taxes on 
war profits. Import and export mani- 
fests are still being withheld by the 
Treasury Department, but ship arrivals 
are being posted again. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is arranging a to- 
bacco purchase program to aid markets 
crippled by the withdrawal of the 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (British). 


—And Abroad 


Germany—About 3,500,000 Baltic Ger- 
mans were given in some instances only 
48 hours to liquidate an_ estimated 
$600,000,000 worth of business and prop- 
erty investments in Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. They are being moved 


into Germany and settled 
the former Polish 

The German-Bulgarian trade agri 
ment for 1940 has bogged down wi 
the Bulgarians, according to infor 
Tur 


Germans wa 


may be 
corridor 


sources, wait for information on 
talks. The 
meat, skins, and hemp, all product 
banned for export by Bulgaria 


ish-Soviet 


Russia —Lithuania, Latvia, and Est} 
nia have accepted agreements wit 
the Kremlin: (1) That Russian na 
bases will be set up; (2) that Russ 


airports will be created; (3) that 1 
tary garrisons will be sent to prot 
these and (4) that 
will be made to conform with the R 
sian wide gauge lines. Meanwhile, Fi: 
land, anticipating a “mutual 
ment” pact for itself, has called up t 
army reserves 


bases ; railroa 


agree 


Great Britain —“Watchdog™ commit 
tees, representing business and the co: 
sumer, would be set up to watch pric: 
under a bill introduced this week 
the House of Commons. Merchants w! 
abuse the War Risk Insurance plan | 
profiteering would be the targets 
England has purchased 148,575,0 
lbs. of Egyptian cotton. Another 25,00 
tons of goods consigned to German 
were seized as contraband during th: 
week ending Oct. 7 
France Frenchmen have been gives 
an extra three weeks to repatriate for 
holdings or to declar: 
been 


eign 
them. 
to Nov 
1 for declaration 


security 
The deadline has 
15 for repatriation and to Dex 


extends 


Argentina—Preterential exchange rat: 
have been granted for many product: 
important to American trade. A rate 
of 3.7313 pesos to the dollar (instea 
of 4.2288) now applies to such imported 
products as fuels and lubricants, ste 
drugs, chemicals, 


and other metals, 


paints, and dyestuffs 


Brazil guar 


Coffee shippers are 
anteed a 100% replacement of cargoes 
lost at sea with coffee from the gov 
ernment cache in Santos. German pron 
Rio de Janeiro ani 
amount of placed with the 
Reich are being received skeptically by 
Brhzilians. The Germans are evidently 
counting on the efficacy of the 
drive or on transshipment through neu 
tral countries. The Brazilian 
ment is considering the creation of a 
National Department of Economy t 
determine policies for exports and in 
ports, distribution and prices 


now 


ises to 


ship to 
business 


pe wet 


govern 


Mexico—The export of cattle, wool, 
beans, corn, and raw hides has been 
forbidden 

Netherlands— Additional export _ re 


strictions have been made public. Ores, 
alcohols, textiles, blankets, and hosiery 
are among the newly restricted prod- 
ucts. The Royal Dutch Air Line 
establish a service to Lisbon, Portugal, 
and Naples, connecting with the Pan 
American transatlantic line. 


may 
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ty of them have been idle since the 


igst War 


“Orders for $25,000,000 of new rail 
quipment are being placed through the 
} Defense Purchasing Commission 
-hich will turn over its duties to the 
War Supply Board as soon as it is pre- 
red to function. The rail equipment 
-jers are planned to anticipate needs 

«ell into the future so that manufactur- 
. will be free to devote all efforts to 

vct arms orders later on. 

Canada’s industrial resources and 
énancial machinery are now under com- 
sjete control of the federal government, 
od from now on all economic activity in 

‘he Dominion will be directed with the 
rimary purpose of winning the war. 


Transfer British-Held Securities 


Expected soon is the repatriation of 
‘he $2,500,000,000 of Canadian securities 
w held in Britain. Most of these are 
arketable securities, including more 
an $1,000,000,000 of government or 
sovernment-secured bonds. In addition, 
early $600,000,000 of British holdings 
e in Canadian Pacific Railway securi- 
s, including more than 50% of the 
mmon stock and nearly all of the pre- 
red stock. Through refunding and 
jmilar operations, these securities are to 
transferred back to the Dominion. 
Repatriation of British-held Canadian 
curities is to provide exchange credits 
Canada for the British purchases. 
Should it be necessary, Canada also 
ins to sell Canadian-held American se- 
irities, which total nearly $2,000,000,- 
0, to provide investors with adequate 
funds for the absorption of British-held 
Canadian securities in Canada. To make 
at liquidation of these investments 
gradual so as not to upset the markets 
New York, or Montreal and Toronto, 
Canadian government credits may be 
rovided to the British for initial war 
irchases. 
Meanwhile, new financing has been at a 
standstill as Canada’s financial resources 
ive been husbanded for the huge oper- 
tions planned in the future. In Sep- 
tember, for instance, new Canadian bond 
ferings amounted to only $500,000 
mpared with $62,000,000 in August. 
liscontinuance of new financing has been 
hieved through voluntary cooperation 
f all leading financial institutions. 
Backing Up Sterling in N.Y. 
British selling of Canadian securities 
as been heavier on the New York mar- 
xet than in Canada. The Bank of Eng- 
md has been permitting the transfers 
to the New York market, and such trans- 
‘ers have been on a considerably larger 
scale than the transfers to Canada. Such 
‘elling pressure—which has helped to 
wlster sterling in New York—has been 
4 major reason for the sharp decline of 
the more popular Canadian issues—Can- 
adn government bonds, International 
Nickel common, and others—at New 





SHIPBUILDING BOOM 


Merchant Ship Tonnage Under 
Construction in American Yards 
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York. In the future, Ottawa authorities 
will not permit transfers to Canada of 
British-held Canadian securities which 
have been sold at New York. 


Neutrality Headache 
Business men harassed by 


fear of restrictions, in spite of 
forthcoming changes in bill. 


THE MORE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES study 
the neutrality bill, the more concerned 
they become over the restrictions which 
it may place on normal trade without, 
they fear, accomplishing what Congress 
and business both want—to keep this 
country out of war. 

Though there were reports from im 
portant quarters in Washington this 
week that amendments to the bill are 
nearly ready for public announcement, 
and that they provide for some less 
rigid interpretations, business is still con- 
cerned over the possible effects of sev- 
eral proposals in the legislation. 

What, for instance, is a company to do 
under the “cash and title” clause of the 
Pittman bill, in cases where the com- 
pany is shipping to a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary in one of the belligerent coun- 
tries? Is it technically possible for an 
American company to divest itself of 
title to goods being shipped to such a 
subsidiary? 

No definitive answer has been made 
by Washington legal authorities yet. 
But in legal circles, the opinion now is 
wide-spread that no difficulties will rise 
where the branch plant, whether or not 
it is wholly owned by the parent com- 
pany in the United States, is incor- 
porated under the laws of the nation in 
which it operates. The case for branch 
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plants incorporated under American law 
and owned on this side is less clear. But 
in neither case has any official and final 
decision been made. This can come only 
when the law is enacted. 


Dread Excessive Curbs 


What continues to cause great concern 
is the fear that the neutrality legislation 
will be so rigid that it will not allow the 
shipment of goods in American vessels 
to any belligerent countries, whether or 
not they are in so-called “combat areas.” 
This provision would keep American 
shipping out of the north European block 
ade zone, which is what business expects 
and what it believes is the public’s 
intention. 

But as it is now framed, the Pittman 
bill would also prevent American ships 
from carrying goods to such countries as 
Australia. New Zealand, India, French 
Indo-China, Malaya, and South Africa 
Ships couldn’t even travel from Seattle 
to Vancouver, if the law is passed as it 
was originally introduced, without being 
subject to a fine of 850,000. 

This works a double hardship on 
Americans: Not only will many of out 
ship lines which we have struggled for 
vears to develop and for w“ hic h we are 
now feverishly building new vessels (see 
chart) be thrown out of service, but 
American industries using imported raw 
materials will be wholly dependent on 
deliveries in foreign vessels, unless we are 
willing to subsidize our own ships to go 
out in a ballast and collect cargoes of 
raw materials. This would apply to 
cocoa from West Africa, tin and rubber 
from Malaya, and tea and manganese 
from India, and might quickly lead to 
government control over purchases and 
distribution of these products 


Barter Deal Affected 


One practical complication would be 
the carrying out of our rubber-cotton 
barter deal with the British, negotiated 
long before the war. The terms of this 
deal called for delivery of the products 
half in British ships and half in Amer 
ican. Recently, under war pressure, the 
British proposed that they would carry 
all of the cotton from the United States 
to England in British vessels if the 
United States would pick up the rubber 
in Malaya in American vessels and 
transport it across the peaceful Pacific 
The Pittman bill would prevent our 





How to Line up for War 
Orders in Canada 


Manvracturers in Canada who 
want to be in line for potential war 
orders should get in touch now with 
Col. G. Ogilvie, Central Investiga 
tion Committee, War Supply 
Board, Birks Building, Ottawa. 
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carrying out the American pa 
delivery plan. 

These problems, business hoy» 
ironed out rationally in the an 
which presumably are ready | 
tached to the Pittman bill. 


Some Wartime Specials 
WorknG under a credit of close ., <5 
000 established in his own bank, . \J 
dle Western manufacturer is 
through his plant an order for 
cially designed automotive units 
for shipment to Rumania. The 
tions are that specifications fi 
more will be forthcoming before 
lot is ready. The buyer pays cas 
delivery at the factory, and loo 
rail and ocean shipment. 

Another American industry is | 
its business because of the war. P 
kaolin (china clay) refiners 
Spruce Pine, N. C., district hav: 
last four weeks had an upsurge 
ness to an all time peak. A 
makers of fine china, who hav: 
used English kaolin almost exc! 
are turning to the domestic raw n 
Urgent orders have come the las 
days from potters who frankly sa 
they are unable to get prompt or cert 
deliveries of kaolin from Britain 


the making for American refiners for « 
eral years. Extensive experimental! 
since 1934 by the TVA ceramics labor 
tory, cooperating with the refiners 


is up to the English kaolin standards 


French Buy Herc 
Despite official denials by the Fren 
that they have war buying missions 


authorized to handle the financing 
this business, there were reports in v 
well informed quarters this week + 


In fact, they are reported to have plac 


carly part of the week. 


This is the first Fret 


important 


war, except for continuing orders f 


officially attributed to the newly « 


to have surveyed the United 


diately the neutrality legislation is « 

















establishment of factories in Canada 


This new kaolin business has been | 


potters, has resulted in greatly improv: 
production methods and a product that 


this country and an office in New Yor 


the French are prepared to buy bot 


military equipment and foodstuffs her 


and trucks (reputedly 2,500) during the 


pretty completely for potential supplier 
who may receive sizable orders imme 







fairly substantial orders for both horses 


business placed since the outbreak of the 


machine tools, and it is the first business 
ganized French government buying mis- 
sion. French scouts, however, are know! 
States 


of the way—provided it allows for the 
sale of arms to the belligerents. If the 
embargo is not removed, the French an 
British are both expected to buy ma- 
chine equipment for the expansion ot 


| 
ul 
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Seller's Market 


Oxce AGAIN we hear 
yller’s market, and thoughtful business 
waders are urging caution. 

The basic symptom of a seller's mar- 
tet is a mounting neglect to cultivate 
sstomers. There was a time when that 
eglect actually went so far as to bully 
arassed buyers with a “get-in-line-and- 
take-what-I-let-you-have” attitude. Re- 
member the early °20’s? 

But since then, American business has 
ad a chance for some sober introspec- 
ion. It has done some thinking about 
has 


of a 





rumblings 


istomer and public relations. It 
earned that any sound business involves 
more than today’s inquiries, that it has 
more at stake than the orders that flew 
n over the transom this morning. The 
hysiness smart set knows, indeed, that a 
vller’s market, when buyers are most 
ensitive, is precisely the best time to 
strengthen customer relations. 

But always there seem to be a few 
who don’t think beyond the lush days. 
They want to get theirs while the getting 
; good—the future can go hang. It’s 
barely possible that among those who 
feel that way, are some who have built 
yp their own businesses. If so, they’ve 
forgotten something—or else they’ve not 
kept up with the times. Others, who 
run businesses they did not have to 
build up, may not appreciate just how 
easy it is to tear down what someone 
else has sweat blood to build. In either 
case, these few—for I am convinced they 
are few—now are reaching into the 
closets to get out their high-hats and 
give them a brush up. 

Of course it will be a little while be- 
fore they wear them in public. But cer- 
tain preliminaries are under way. One 
of the most obvious is to begin sniping 
at the advertising. Why spend good 
money, they ask, to cultivate the cus- 
tomers; they’ve got to come to us, haven't 
they? Why advertise our business, with 
full order-books for months ahead? And 
now that good earnings are in prospect, 
why not chisel some extra net out of our 
advertising investment? In short, things 
are coming our way. Let’s ride today— 
tomorrow can look after itself! 

By itself all this might sound plausi- 
ble. But it can’t stand by itself. It’s 
all part of the plague that stalks every 
seller's market. From this stage to the 
next—from neglecting to cultivate cus- 
tomers to high-hatting them—is an easy 
jump. And once we feel that we no 
longer need talk to them regularly, we 
are poised for that jump. 

Right here, I recall that in the office 
of the Howard H. Monk Associates, in 
Rockford, Tll., there hangs on the wall 





the following statement, signed by John 
Wanamaker: 

“If there is one enterprise on earth that 
the quitter should let alone. it is adver- 
tising. Advertising not jerk—it 
pulls. It begins gently at first but the 
pull is steady. It increases day-by-day 
—year-by-year. until it exerts an irre- 


does 


sistible power.” 

Now John Wanamaker knew 
thing about advertising and how it helps 
to build a business. And if that was true 
in his day—as it surely was—it is vastly 


some- 


more true today, when the evolution of 
business to fit the times has 
advertising an 
Especially is it 


American 
made consistent 
tial part of its being. 
pertinent just now, as we verge on a 
seller’s market. 

American business the 
stage when it can rely on getting each 
day’s orders as it would dip a bucket of 
water out of the old well. Today it can’t 
run the risk of a dry well. Healthy busi- 
ness requires orders on tap all the time. 
And that means that, through plenty 
and through drought, reservoirs must be 
building up and conserving all the time. 


essen- 


has passed 


It is advertising that builds up customer | 


recognition, acceptance, preference, “day- 
by-day—year-by-year”’, Mr. 
maker put it. And that’s a steady job— 
not to be neglected even when there are 
plenty of orders. For we always can be 
sure that there'll be another drought. 

I have said that smart business knows 
all this. That is why business men are 
warning against the hazards of a seller's 
market, why so many of them plan to 
plow some of their increased earnings 
into better customer relations. Since the 
last war, American business has emerged 
from a stage of flighty opportunism to 
assume the responsibilities of maturity. 
This it reveals in many ways: new con- 
cern as to public relations, more responsi- 
ble interest in industrial relations, new 
recognition of social values, a new con- 


as 


ception of purpose beyond the earning 
of its daily bread—which it calls profit. 

And part of it all is a new sense of 
continuity, a thought for the business of 
tomorrow as well as for that of today; 
an effort to ditch for good the “grab and 
run” doctrine, in favor of a new one of 
“build and stay”. That’s why modern 
business leaders respect their advertising 
for what it really is—not a bucket in a 
well, but that vital function of conserv- 
ing customer following, which marks the 
difference between the curbstone peddler 
and an established business. 

And that can’t be done, as John 
Wanamaker pointed out, by jerks. “The 
pull is steady . until it exerts an 
irresistible power.” The pull, note once 
again, must be steady. W.T.C, 


Wana- | 











ADHERE TO METAL PIPES 
IN DAMP LOCATIONS 





THE AIR in pipe galleries of water works 
and sewage plants often is saturated 
with moisture 





THE PAINTING of the metal pipes in 
these galleries is difficult because it is 
almost impossible to keep them com- 
pletely dry. 





WATER WORKS officials report that tar- 
base paints (made by Koppers) are the 
most effective paints to use because 
they adhere well on pipe exposed to 
humid and moist atmosphere. 


Gown 


Some of these Koppers products may 
solve some problem in your business as 
the tar-base paints solved this problem 
| in water works: Coal and Coke, Coal 
Preparation Systems, Coke and Gas 
Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial Chem- 
icals, Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, American 
Hammered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Material-handling 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber 
Products, Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, 
Waterproofing, Ships, Barges. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Rules Haven’t Been Changed 
Ix the introduction to his new and stimulating two- inventories against rising prices by hedging the 


volume work, “Business Cycles,” Prof. Joseph A. 


Schumpeter, of Harvard, observes that “every busi- 
ness man knows that his success or failure depends 
not merely on the degree of efficiency with which he 
manages his firm and on the fortunes of the partic- 
ular branch of industry in which he works, but also 
on a set of conditions over which neither he nor his 
industry has any control.” Prof. Schumpeter, of 
course, refers to the business cycle—to the “general 
background for all individual endeavors in the nation 
or even in the whole industrial world” that makes for 
profits or losses, irrespective of managerial ability, 
plant efficiency, or competitive problems. 

When a company counter to the current, 
makes big profits during a long-term industrial 
down-trend or suffers big losses during a long-term 
up-trend, it is likely to be because it is an exceptional 
business rather than because it is managed by excep- 
tional business men. But there are exceptional times 
when business men seem to be particularly susceptible 
to errors in judgment—and when these errors can 
wreck a company’s prospects in a year in which it is 


runs 


“normal” for most businesses to make money. We are 
in such a time when business is good, but when the 
“general background for all individual endeavors” 
has been pushed just a little bit out of focus by war. 


Ir is only natural that war should disrupt the 
usual ways of thinking: it raises so many issues— 
moral as well as business; political as well as eco- 
nomic. And it raises passions, for if war is not upper- 
most at all times in the minds of the business man, 
certainly it is always insinuating itself into his deci- 
sions and reflections. He considers war in relation to 
his labor policy, to his export and import trade, to 
bank credit, to prices. And today he reviews what 
happened back in °14 to °18, seeking a perspective on 
things to come. The is that war- 

whether we are in it or not—has subtly but unmis- 
takably changed the business environment. 

Today—in the search for sanctuary 

effects of war—business men seem to be open to ideas 
that in less exceptional times they would regard as 
“most unusual,” if not outlandish. War, somehow, 
surrounds the unorthodox with a disarming protec- 
tive coloration. A simple idea becomes ingenious. A 
procedure rejected years back becomes captivating. 
Consider, as an instance, the proposal recently made 
to the retail trade and seriously published in a lead- 
ing newspaper: Retail merchants should protect their 


consequence 


from the 


commodity markets. 
At first inspection this appears to be a reasonah 


thought. Flour millers hedge, so why not retailers: 
But the miller hedges for a specific purpose. He sells 
wheat short, while he is milling; and if, duriny thy 
process, flour prices decline, due to fluctuations jy 
wheat, what he loses on the price of his flour wil] be 
made up by his profit on the short side of wheat, By 
hedging, the miller protects his manufacturer’s profit 


margin. But the retailer has no such margin to pro- 
tect. He has a set mark-up, and if the cost of inven- 
tory replacement rises faster than he can advance 
prices, it suggests that his inventory control is bad, 
and not that he ought to hedge his stocks against 
advancing prices. 


InpEEp, if a retailer were to buy raw cotto 
futures as protection against a rise in replacement 
costs of finished shirts, he would not be hedging 
really. He’d be speculating. And he’d be speculating 
on a very minor part of the cost of replacement 
There’s only one pound—10¢ worth—of cotton in « 
$1.50 broadcloth shirt. A raw cotton purchase would 
not protect the fluctuations ir 
labor costs, in overhead costs, in middlemen’s com- 
missions, in the price of buttons. It would be far 
easier and wiser for the retailer to do what he’s 
always done as a guard against price advances—that 
is, to replace his stocks as quickly as they are sold 
and leave speculation in strange markets alone. 
What it all comes down to is this—war unques- 
tionably has changed the business environment, but 
it has not changed the ways of doing business. Just 
because men are in the trenches, let’s not depart from 
the established procedures of our businesses unless 
conclusively shown that a new procedure is a better 
one. In war-times, when things are a bit out of focus 
anyway, it’s particularly important not to make 


merchant against 


mistakes. 
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